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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony ’of all souls with God. 
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Forty Years of It 


T the request of Dr. Brooks I am writ- 

ing a brief account of a service at 

the Universalist National Memorial Church 

on Dec. 31, where I had the honor to 
preach the sermon. 

The day was fair and cold, with some 
ice and snow in the streets. There were 
201 present. Dr. Brooks conducted the 
service and christened a child in a beautiful 
little service in the aisle chapel. The 
music, under the direction of Jessie Mas- 
ters, with Mr. Graham at the organ, was 
noble and triumphant. The old year 
went out without any minor chords. 

The occasion was especially a celebration 
of my forty years’ connection with the 
Washington parish as pastor, ad interim 
pastor, and pastor emeritus. Four people 
told me after the service that they were in 
the congregation on that first Sunday forty 
years ago, but it is safe to say that a ma- 
jority of the congregations of 1900 and 
1910 and a considerable part of the con- 
gregations of 1920 and 1930 are no longer 
there. 

Not one of the trustees who called 
me to Washington is living. All of the 
ministers who were members of the con- 
gregation in that first decade, Rev. W. W. 
Dean, Rev. W. W. Curry, Dr. Legrand 
Powers, Chaplain Henry N. Couden, Dr. 
Albert Wilgus, Rev. W. H. Grigsby, Rev. 
Albert Blakemore and Rev. Martha Bortle, 
are gone. 


But the curious and interesting thing 
about a church is the continuing person- 
ality which survives the changes. It may 
be because one kind of people draw the 
same kind in to be their successors. The 
people always have been a friendly, social 
folk, loving to linger and chat after church 
and supporting the parish activities. The 
children that grow up in the church also 
are a big factor in handing on the tradi- 
tions. 

At any rate, the reception that Dr. 
Brooks and I had after service revealed 
the heart of the parish as filled with kind- 
ness. 

Dr. Brooks did not ask me to write of 
any other service, but I will. 

Dr. Brooks preached a strong sermon on 
Christmas Sunday, Dec. 24, to a large con- 
gregation and he succeeded with an eleven 
p. m. candlelight service in a way that I 
did not believe possible. People were de- 
lighted with the simple pageantry, the 
wonderful singing of the carols and the 
short but most effective and eloquent ad- 
dress. The neighborhood was well repre- 
sented in this service. 

The Christmas observances started at a 
vesper service on the 17th and closed with 
a Christmas tree and pageant on Friday, 
Dec. 29. 

There are effective workers 
church. 


in this 
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UNITED CHURCH DAY 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1940 


What United Church Day Should Mean: 


1. An attitude toward the place of the Church in modern 


life. 


2. An emphasis on the total program of the Church. 
3. An opportunity to become better informed about the 


Universalist Church. 


4. A period of preparation for greater spiritual growth 


during Lent. 


5. A time for re-thinking the worth of what the church is 
doing and for adding significant activities. 


6. An occasion for sharing in larger work and service. 


Observe United Church Day 


Make it count in the life of your church. 


_ fend federation. 
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An Indictment by a Friend 


E have received a letter from a prominent leader 
and executive in the Congregational and 
Christian denomination expressing regret at 

the strong denominational trend in the Universalist 
body, especially since the Convention in Washington, 
and he cites the address of Doctor Cummins at the 
Universalist Club as Exhibit A. He speaks of a 
“reversion” to the old days when Congregationalists 
and Universalists were theological antagonists, and 
he asks why this should be when there is practically 
no Congregational minister who is not a Universalist 
and practically no Universalist who can not accept the 
Kansas City declaration of the Congregational 
Churches. 

We know the writer of this letter intimately, and 
he knows that we will not misinterpret what he says. 
He writes out of love for the ideals that we hold in 
common and in sorrow over Universalists forsaking 
ideals they have long proclaimed. 

Our answer is this: There is a reversion to de- 
nominationalism, but not an abandonment of ideals. 

Doctor Cummins made a red-hot denominational 
speech before the Universalist Club and ridiculed and 
denounced church federation. 

Doctor Cummins, by his experience in Siam, 
by his Y. M. C. A. work, by his contact with other de- 
nominations and membership in one of the largest, 
and especially by his warm heart and brotherly man- 
ner and spirit, is an ideal reply to any speech that he 
may make which seems to point in a different direc- 
tion. 

Let us examine the situation that a Universalist 
leader faces: A general disintegration of churches that 
affects the smallest the most seriously; a lack of at- 
tention to organization on the part of Universalists 
caused in part by their very genius; a recognition that 
we must stiffen up our organization or be wiped out. 
Therefore a strong denominational appeal—a cam- 
paign which is from A to Z a denominational campaign 
—a ruthless brushing aside of anything that is in the 
way. 
Now this is not the whole story, but it is a part 
of it. 

Universalists are saying that maybe union with 
others must come, but when it comes they want some- 
thing respectable and important to put into the union. 

We do not feel any necessity laid upon us to de- 
When conditions in a local com- 


munity call for federation, the people living there are 
going to federate, no matter what superintendents or 
editors or anyone else living at a distance may say 
about it. Itis one of those movements that need no 
propaganda. People living in communities where it 
takes place know the facts better than anyone else. 

But we people whose church projects are general 
projects suffer when federations take place. Federated 
churches as a rule do not pay denominational quotas, 
and members of such churches, with a few notable 
exceptions, do not take The Christian Leader. At the 
same time we trust that we are big enough and Chris- 
tian enough to favor what is best for the religious life 
of people and communities, and we know that our 
General Superintendent feels exactly the same. 

Let us think over the closing paragraphs of our 
friend’s letter and let us try to catch his noble spirit, 
even if we cannot accept his indictment of us as true 
in every detail. And if we at times have presented a 
front to the world that belies our true conviction, let 
us try harder to make our appearance square with our ' 
philosophy. 


What I am trying to say is that no one church to- 
day has a unique message to give that is so different from 
the other churches that it justifies the establishment of 
new churches in competition with existent churches. 
This statement probably would not hold true for the 
South and the Southwest, where I believe there is a 
field for the liberal churches, but would it not be better 
strategy for the Universalists, Unitarians and Congrega- 
tionalists to work on that problem together, creating 
thereby a stronger church by the pooling of our re- 
sources? Doctor Cummins’ strong statement against 
the federated church in the last number of the Leader 
probably would be modified a great deal in conversation 
with him. I know Bishop Oxnam has recently come 
out against federation. I know perfectly well that 
federation is not the ultimate answer to the problem of 
the overchurched community, but I do believe it is a 
step in the right direction until we can come to the ul- 
timate answer. 

There is much unoccupied territory and far too 
much over-churched territory. If we were truly Chris- 
tian rather than denominational, we would be able to 
get together as officials of our various denominations to 
study the needs of definite areas and to seek to meet 
those needs not for the aggrandizement of our denomi- 
national organization but for the best interests of the 
Kingdom of God. I believe firmly in a strong denomi- 
national work, but strong because of the desire to do 
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the best work possible for the larger interests of the 
Kingdom. We here in —— will not put in a dollar of 
subsidy to any church that is in competition with another 
church with a full-time resident minister. In at least 
two cases we are contributing Congregational money for 
the support of churches of another denomination where 
we have withdrawn our church from the field. 

In this day with its terrific problems, the solution 
of which I firmly believe rests back upon the Christian 
way, ought we not to be stressing wholeheartedly our 
common task, seeking in every way possible to show a 
united Christian front, and not each one of us going his 
little path regardless? 

I am not writing this for publication, but because I 
know your own breadth of mind and I feel you know my 
attitudes. It does seem to me at times that the present 
trend in the leadership of the Universalist Church smacks 
a bit of an intolerant superiority complex. That is 
rather a harsh statement, but in your own mind tone it 
down to get the thing that I am trying to say. 

ro ake 


NATIONAL DEFENSE OR NATIONAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


T is well nigh impossible to imagine a set of cir- 
cumstances under which a government and a 
people are more likely to embark on a wildly 

extravagant spree of spending for national defense 
than the circumstances which we face in the opening 
days of 1940. International security has disappeared 
from the face of the earth. Gigantic military ma- 
chines are on the loose. East and west of us land and 
sea and air are infested with belligerent activity. 
Often this activity is so utterly irresponsible that 
death and destruction rain on enemy and neutral 
alike. 

Quite naturally, therefore, we are almost unani- 
mous in our desire to have an adequate machinery of 
national defense. The government and the people 
of these United States see eye to eye on this subject. 
According to the Gallup polls nearly nine out of every 
ten citizens favor a larger army and navy. In this 
situation there is grave danger that we will, by hasty 
and ill-considered action, spend extravagantly rather 
than wisely, and so, in the long run, weaken rather 
than strengthen ourselves. We commend to the seri- 
ous consideration of every citizen the following figures 
on national defense cited by John T. Flynn in The 
New Republic: 


(In millions of dollars) 


Army Navy Total 
1 37 Mal A eight at Sh De oh re 205 274 480 
JOS BIS. fs  es cort Oe es 212 321 534 
19 SGie ro Ae nade soe es eae 373 391 764 
ORT eee a eae eee 359 497 856 
LOSS: sccetsrcte- ce ee 432 596 1,028 
1! SE Re i OR Art: 490 673 1,163 
NL 0 rs Bey Psa ioe ge iy 1,000 760 1,760 


(budget) 


_ Armament appropriations will be one of the most 
important issues to face the new Congress this month. 
The figures that have been mentioned for the coming 
fiscal year (1941) are staggering, and dwarf even those 
printed above. Both leaders and people, both plain cit- 
izens and legislators, have a solemn duty to scrutinize 
and to question thoroughly all proposals for arma- 
ments. We need to ask and to find out by careful 


study, what kind of defense program is needed by this 
country. It is by no means plain that our military 
experts have a clearly thought-out plan. Second, we 
need to inquire into the matter of how the program is 
to be financed. Are we to borrow more and more for 
future generations to pay, or are we to raise taxes sub- 
stantially? This whole aspect of the situation needs 
a thorough airing. Especially in these days of eco- 
nomic warfare, the last question takes on primary 
interest. Any nation that recklessly endangers its in- 
ternal economy weakens its national defense. ; 

As we reread the figures on appropriations for the 
army and navy since 1934 we are constrained to con- 
clude that if at the moment we are seriously lacking in 
our program of national defense then the gentlemen 
who spend our money for military purposes must be 
seriously lacking in intelligence and efficiency. This 
we do not believe to be the case. We are in no mood 
for high pressure propaganda telling us to submit 
meekly without question to ever-mounting armament 
expenses. We believe that the American people should 
demand that every proposed armament appropriation 
be thoroughly scrutinized in the light of a compre- 
hensive plan of defense, and that it be given long and 
deliberate consideration in an atmosphere of rational 
debate rather than of hysterical propaganda. Neither 
the resources of this country nor the tax-paying ability 
of its people are inexhaustible. Therefore in the name 
of national defense we must demand national economy. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


A JEWISH PRISON STATE 


N Poland a Jewish prison state is being set up by 
the Nazis so cruel and barbaric that Oswald 
Garrison Villard, always heretofore strongly pro- 

German, says as a result of a recent visit: “The 
treatment that the Jews are receiving there would be 
condemned in civilized lands if it were applied not 
to human beings but to dogs or cattle. Children are 
taken as hostages for the docility of their parents. 
Populations are moved here or there at the pleasure of 
asingleman. Famine is wantonly created and spread. 
All the barbarities that have disfigured man’s record 
in war are multiplied and organized in a system of 
civil life.” 

In Washington at the Press Club Mr. Villard told 
his story, and the men rose and cheered when he 
finished. He said that the cause of civilization was 
tied up with victory for the Allies. 

We wish that some of the people who keep writing 
to us about the wickedness of war would meditate a 
little upon the wickedness of the treatment that the 
Jews are receiving, the wickedness of permitting the 
Nazis to spread over Europe, into South America and 
at last into this country, the wickedness of those that 
are strong failing to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and the wickedness of thinking more of safety than 
of righteousness. 

Of course war is wrong. It is not only wrong, it 
is stupid, for the human race to settle differences by 
killing one another. But these meticulous-minded 
doctrinaires who write interminably on the subject 
ought to have a little first-hand contact with the ideal- 
ism inherent in a war waged for a holy cause. This 
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sentence is sure to start a lot of people frothing at the 
mouth and on the pen, but we know that there is 
idealism in war. We have seen too many brave, in- 
telligent, consecrated men die for liberty not to know 
it. ; 
No, the deduction from this is not ‘then: prop2- 

gate wars for their idealism,” but it is get rid of war 

just as fast as we can make the nations do it, but 
___meanwhile do not. beso. unfair to the men who fight 
wars or the governments that carry the burden of 
wars for civilization such as brave old England and 
gallant, hard-pressed France are fighting today. 

We can echo the words of Abraham Lincoln: 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 
Yet if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn by the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn by the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago so still it must be said, that ‘the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ ”’ 


* Ok 


THE LENTEN BOOKLET 


R. FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS, in the 
midst of other pressing duties, has found time 
to write the Lenten Booklet. Never has the 

copy come in more promptly. Never has it been better 
copy. The booklet will be out by the time these 
words reach our readers. The booklet outlines for us 
a series of readings in the gospel story, the effect of 
which is cumulative. 

It is not a cold exposition of Jesus’ teachings, al- 
though it is the work of a first-class mind. It is a 
work that drives home the relation of the teachings 
to the lives we must live in this year of 1940. 

The prayers formed on the lines of the historic 
prayers of the Church and now and then catching some 
of the imagery, make the high places in a noble piece 


of work. 
* * 


THE LIFE AND THE WAY* 


DGAR R. WALKER of Waltham, Mass., is the 
author of “The Life and the Way,” a seventy- 
two page interpretation of the life and teachings 

of Jesus. It is published in the January, 1940, issue 
of The Helper. It is not likely to be tossed away when 
the quarter that it covers has ended. Those who have 
tasted its quality will put it on a shelf dealing with the 
life of Jesus. 

Mr. Walker has done a piece of work which will 
stand the critical examination of the best scholars in 
this field, and has written so that the average man can 
understand what he means. 

The chapter headings give a clear idea of the 
scope of the work: 1. ‘The Political Background.” 
2. “The Religious Background.” 3. “The Record of 
His Life and Work.” 4. “The Personality of Jesus.” 
5. “The Period of Decision.” 6. ‘The Method of 
His Teaching.” 7. ‘The Method of Dealing with 


*The Life and the Way. The Helper. Vol. 71. No. 2. 
By Edgar R. Walker. Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. Price 15 cents. 


People.” 8. ‘The Kingdom of God.” 9. “The Idea 
of God.” 10. “The Miracles.” 11. “The Clash of 
Opposing Forces.” 12. “The Resurrection.” 13. 
“The Continuing Influence.”’ 

The fashion among liberals of asserting that ‘‘we 
know little or nothing about Jesus,” or ‘‘we are not 
sure he ever existed,’’ has had its day. Now we 
recognize that to the sincere seeker for truth the four 
gospels furnish adequate material for a trustworthy 
picture of Jesus. Blinded neither by orthodoxy nor 
by a superiority complex, seeing with clear, steady 
eye, Mr. Walker has given us a foundation for study 
and a help for Christian living. 


* * 
- 


HERR HITLER AND THE CHRISTIANS 


ERR HITLER does not like the Christian re- 
ligion. We have known this for some time, 
but only as we get his own words do we realize 

how deep-seated the antagonism is. Dr. Herman 
Rauschning has lately written a book called ‘Hitler 
Speaks,’”’ and he quotes Hitler’s own words: 


The religions are all alike, no matter what they call 
themselves. They have no future—certainly none for 
the Germans. Fascism, if it likes, may come to terms 
with the Church. So shall I. Why not? That will 
not prevent me from tearing up Christianity root and 
branch, and annihilating it in Germany. The Italians 
are naive; they’re quite capable of being heathens and 
Christians at the same time. The Italians and French 
are essentially heathens. Their Christianity is only 
skin-deep. But the German is different. He is serious 
in everything he undertakes. He wants to be either 
Christian or a heathen. He cannot be both. Besides, 
Mussolini will never make heroes of his Fascists. It 
doesn’t matter there whether they’re Christians or 
heathens. But for our people it is decisive whether they 
acknowledge the Jewish Christ-creed, with its effeminate 
pity-ethics, or a strong, heroic belief in God in Nature, 
God in our own people, in our destiny, in our blood. 
. . . . Do you really believe the masses will ever be 
Christian again? Nonsense! Never again. That tale 
is finished. No one will listen to it again. But we can 
hasten matters. The parsons will be made to dig their 
own graves. They will betray their God to us. They 
will betray anything for the sake of their miserable little 


jobs and incomes. 
* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“The church is not just a bright idea that came 
to the apostles,’’ wrote Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, moderator 
of the General Council of the Congregational and 
Christian Church. “It is more than a convenient 
organization. The church is a Divine Idea.” 


The flags on municipal buildings of Jersey City 
were flown at half mast for the late Phoebe Annin 
Palmer from Saturday until Tuesday after the funeral, 
Mrs. Palmer was in Jersey City from 1866 to 1896, 
but had been away forty-three years. 


Neglect of duty in church work can never be 
made right by sneering at high pressure executives 
who look after every detail. The basic question Is: 
Has the spirit of God taken hold of the man and is he 
kindling faith? 
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The Community Church of Boston After Twenty Years” 


John Haynes Holmes 


WENTY years ago, on the eleventh day of Janu- 
T ary, 1920, in the old Steinert Hall on Boylston 
Street, there was held the first service of the 
Boston Community Church. I had the honor of 
preaching on that occasion, and took as my subject, 
“The Character and Purpose of the Community 
Church.’”’ My memory seems to tell me that there 
were between one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
persons present in our first congregation. 

As I look back at these inaugural events of twenty 
years ago, it is clear that what’ brought together that 
little group of men and women in a companionship 
which took this rather amazing form of a new church 
in an old city which already had many churches, was 
the impact of the War. For they were all pacifists, 
and all had known the outlawry, humiliation, suffering 
and danger which were the inevitable accompaniment 
of pacifist conviction in the direful years of 1914-1918. 
They had lost their friends and therefore had found 
comfort in one another. They had been driven from 
their clubs, their trade unions, even their homes, 
and craved the shelter that another group, however 
small and inconspicuous, could bring them. What 
was most grievous, at least to those who were re- 
ligiously minded, was the treason of the church in this 
hour of great crisis. For what was the church’s es- 
pousal of the war, its slavish identification with the 
state in the foul business of ‘‘collective homicide,” 
but a betrayal of its appointed spiritual mission? 
‘There were few churches in those days where one could 
worship without offense a God who was the Father of 
all mankind, and keep contact with men of every na- 
tionality and race as brethren one of another. 

If I look for a second determining influence in the 
founding of this church, I find it in what was going on 
in my own church in New York City. That was the 
winter, 1919-1920, when the old Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah was being refashioned into the present 
Community Church of New York. The scandal of a 
divided church had never seemed so gross a scandal 
as in those years of war when the world itself was 
perishing for lack of unity. If the church was ever to 
save the world, must it not first save itself by uniting 
all men in its fold, and thus proving the insignificance 
of racial, national and creedal differences? 

It was in order to accomplish this ideal of unity, 
and therewith end the sectarian and class divisions of 
the religious world, that the community church move- 
ment came along, a quarter of a century ago, to chal- 
lenge the whole system of denominationalism. It de- 
clared that there could be no unity in religion so long 
as men attempted to organize their faith around the 
orthodoxy of theological opinion. To seek agreement 
is to find disagreement, and to command conformity 
is to achieve non-conformity. In place of creeds as the 
basis of religious accord, there must be something 
which, by its very nature, includes men instead of ex- 
cluding them. This may be found in the concept of 

*Address at the celebration of the 20th anniversary, January 
7, 1940. 


authority, as in the medieval age, when most men, in 
the church as in the state, were willing to yield obedi- 
ence to authority. But in a free society, where there 
can be no authority save the common will, this center 
of integration can be found only in the community 
itself, which embodies all that is common and therefore 
universal in the experience of the race. In the com- 
munity we are all one. We live together, and work 
together, and play together, and vote together. Why 
should we not also worship together, and have one 
church as we have one library, one art museum, one 
school-system, and one government? ‘There must 
always be different religious ideas, but why should 
those ideas be any more inconsistent with member- 
ship in one church than different political and economic _ 
ideas are inconsistent with citizenship in one state? 
The trouble is that through all these years we have 
laid undue emphasis upon theology in relation to re- 
ligion. The deepest thing in this American democracy 
of ours is the fellowship which we enjoy together in 
the common service of the common interests of a 
common life. It should be in very truth the essence 
of religion. And it will be, if and when we can sub- 
stitute the community for the creed as the beating 
heart of the spirit. 

This was the vision seen by my New York church 
after the vast calamity of the war. It took the com- 
munity as the basis of its organization, and as its aim 
the creation in the community of an ideal brotherhood 
of men. Live coals from this flame upon our altar 
you carried to yours, and here they burn today. Our 
churches are the same! For “fellowship is life, and 
lack of fellowship is death; fellowship is heaven, and 
lack of fellowship is hell; and the things which ye do 
upon the earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that ye shall 
do them.” 

But there is a third influence which fashioned the 
habit of this church. I refer to the determination of 
its members from the very first that the Boston Com- 
munity Church should be a church of social idealism 
and social action. It should be fundamentally con- 
cerned not with theoretical but with applied religion. 
A church, of course, must have manifold activities. 
It must foster, if it be a church and not a club or other 
secular society, the intimate spiritual practices of 
worship, meditation and prayer. It must cherish the 
tradition and maintain the practice of education, not 
only for children but for adults. It must serve the 
needs of the individual soul, and to that end administer 
comfort, inspiration, and moral guidance. But no 
one of these functions, nor all of them together, can be 
regarded as a substitute for social action, by which I 
mean the deliberate attempt of the church to go out 
into society—into the city, the nation, the world— 
and there destroy the evils, correct the injustices, end 
the exploitations and oppressions which weigh upon 
men’s souls like chains upon their limbs, and make 
impossible their freedom as the sons of God. It is 
not enough to make the church itself an ideal com- 
munity. This ideal must be taken out into the real 
community of day to day political and economic re- 
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lationships and there be made to change the kingdoms 
of the world into the likeness of God’s kingdom on the 
earth. 

The first impact of this social challenge came in 
this case from the peace question. We have seen how 
it was a little group of hard-pressed pacifists in Boston 
who gathered together in the first meetings of this 
church. They wanted a refuge from the storm of 
violence and hate which the war had released upon 
our age. But they were not escapists, who were run- 
ning away from the problems precipitated by the war. 
On the contrary, their desire was not so much to save 
themselves as to do what they could to save the world 
from the destruction impending upon it. They sought 
by association in this new church to multiply their 
strength for the work of ending war by establishing 
durable conditions of peace. And from those earliest 
days to this present year, through all the two decades 

from 1919 to 1988, this church has been a more ef- 
fective peace society than most of the definitely or- 
ganized peace societies with which I chance to be 
familiar. 

But this is not all! To be active in one social 
field is sooner or later to be active in all. Steadily 
through the years this church has widened the area of 
its good works. It has fought poverty in exactly the 
same spirit it has fought war. It has defended civil 
liberties from the attacks of bigots and fanatics. It 
has espoused the cause of prison reform, and sought to 
end the abomination of capital punishment. It has 
assailed militarism, political corruption, economic ex- 
ploitation, racial discrimination, and religious bigotry. 
It has remembered always the Negro, the unemployed, 
the workers, who are still denied the elementary rights 
of manhood in a democracy. Its work in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was a model of what a church may do 
when confronted by a wrong which has its origin in the 
pride, power and prejudice of the chosen classes of the 
community. This church has never been interested 
in the perpetuation of the status quo, in the defense of 
law, custom and tradition, in the vindication of re- 
spectability against the outcry of oppression. It has 
sought only to save the people through the application 
of social justice to the common life, and therewith to 
establish in our day that “true church” defined by 
Theodore Parker in his day, when he said: “A church 
should be a means of reforming the world.” 

Such are the forces, as I see them, which went 
into the making of this church—the passion for peace, 
the ideal of fellowship and the challenge of social 
change. The mention of Theodore Parker shows that 
this Community Church, however radical, is not new 
in this great city. For it is remarkable that Boston, 
pre-eminently the mother of liberal movements of 
every kind, has at the same time always been the 
mother of other still more liberal movements to the 
left of liberalism. It is as though liberalism were 
doomed to produce its own especial heresies. This 
process began, curiously enough, with William Ellery 
Channing, who had no sooner established Unitarianism 
as the heterodoxy of New England Congregationalism 
than he himself became the heretic of Unitarianism. 
Thus, he fought the denominational tendencies of the 
new body, declared that he was “‘very little of a Uni- 
tarian,” and proclaimed his primary membership in 


the universal church of all good mén. He espoused the 
cause of liberty to a degree which horrified the Boston 
Brahmins, whose liberalism was fast hardening into a 
creed as dogmatic as that of the old-time Calvinists. 
Throughout his ministry, he championed peace and 
denounced war with a vehemence that seemed to his 
alarmed parishioners to border on the seditious. In 
his declining years he extended a thorough-going social 
idealism to the issue of clavery, and therewith forced 
a break with his church which to the end was never 
healed. 

What began with Channing mounted rapidly to 
its terrific climax in Theodore Parker, who was at once 
the supreme theological and social heretic of his day. 
It is difficult to determine whether his transcendental 
religious ideas or his radical social doctrines the more 
scandalized the conventional, prosperous and powerful 
liberals of Boston. Born and bred a Unitarian, Parker 
served the first seven years of his ministry in a quiet 
Unitarian church in West Roxbury. But the found- 
ing of the independent twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society in Boston was a declaration of war against the 
liberal citadel, and to the end of his days the great 
preacher was an outlaw of Unitarianism. With his 
death in 1860, and after the interim of the Civil War, 
the task was taken up and carried on by the Free 
Religious Association, which for a full half-century of 
time sustained the militant tradition of a liberalism 
to the left of liberalism. Is it an accident, I wonder, 
that the founding of this Community Church came 
coincidently with the passing of this Association—the 
demise of the one being separated by only a few 
months from the birth of the other? It is as though, 
in all this succession, a process of reincarnation were 
at work. For over a hundred years, now, the presence 
of a felt liberalism has never failed in Boston. As I 
look around this church, I see the faces of many who 
were reared, as I was reared, in the meetings and an- 
nual conventions of the Free Religious Association. 
As I gaze upon this congregation, grown from a mere 
handful to a great host of people, gathering here from 
Sunday to Sunday in Symphony Hall, the successor 
of Music Hall, today the largest liberal religious con- 
gregation in America, I seem to see, as though come to 
life again, the great Music Hall congregation of Theo- 
dore Parker, which was in its day the largest liberal 
religious congregation in this country. And as I 
sense the spirit of this church, and feel its pulse, I seem 
to recognize the presence of the immortal Channing 
who, after turning away from his beloved Federal 
Street Church, proclaimed in 1841, the last year of his 
life: 

“T belong to the universal church, nothing shall 
separate me from it. . . . We must shun the spirit of 
sectarianism as from hell. We must shudder at the 
thought of shutting up God in any denomination. We 
must think no man the better for belonging to our com- 
munion; no man the worse for belonging to another. 
We must look with undiminished joy on goodness. . . - 
To confine God’s love to any party, sect, or name, 1s 
to sin against the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God, to break that living bond with (the) universal 
church which is one of our chief helps to perfection.” 

Yes, the Community Church is not new. It is as 
old as the oldest tradition of free religion in America, 
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which begins not with Channing in the nineteenth cen- 
tury but with Roger Williams in the seventeenth. It 
is a left liberalism born again, to challenge a right lib- 
eralism suddenly become orthodox and conventional. 
When we stooped to lay the foundation stones of this 
church, we found at our feet a torch which had been 
dropped by other hands. That torch we picked up, 
and lifted high. And now it flames again—a light 
in the darkest age that man has ever known. 

But if this church has its rootage in the past, it 
has its growth in the present, and also its efflorescence 
in the future. What interests me supremely in the 
Boston Community Church is its spirit of experl- 
mentation, its new ventures in the field of religious 
expression, its contributions, as I definitely believe, to 
the fashioning of a new type of religious institution in 
society. Let me enumerate some of the things which 
you have conceived and tried, and which are unknown 
to the tradition of the church: 

Firstly, there is the fact that you do not have a 
preacher at the head of your church, but an executive 
director or leader, whose business it is to maintain a 
pulpit which shall be occupied by the ablest speakers 
of all varieties of opinion, conservative, liberal, and 
radical, who can be obtained far and wide throughout 
the land. This is not to say that your leaders are not 
themselves preachers. Dr. Skinner, who directed the 
affairs of this church through so many years, is one of 
the outstanding liberal preachers, as well as teachers 
and scholars, of our day. Mr. Lothrop is one of the 
ablest preachers among our younger men. But the 
relation of these men to the church was not, as it is not, 
fundamentally a preaching relationship. This pulpit 
is directed by your leader to the end of opening it in 
hospitality to authoritative speakers on all phases of 
ethical and social life. You receive here week by week 
a succession of men, carefully chosen for their knowl- 
edge, experience, character, and eloquence. The re- 
sult is a ministry of wellnigh unparalleled variety and 
power. I know of nothing to compare with it excepting 
pulpits maintained in much the same spirit by certain 
of the great universities of the country. 

Secondly, you have learned to ignore all dis- 
tinction between the clergy and the laity. You see in 
the profession of the educated ministry no exclusive, 
and certainly no magic, claim to unique authority in 
things religious. You have swung full circle, in other 
words, around that orbit which was begun when our 
Protestant forefathers rebelled against the priesthood 
of the church, and proclaimed in bold defiance what 
Luther called “the priesthood of the common man.”’ 

Thirdly, you have learned to acknowledge an 
individual, in his own essential worth of personality. 
Here in this congregation there are neither deacons 
nor elders, rich nor poor, high nor low, native nor 
alien, black nor white, Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free. 
The world being what it is, and the times being what 
they are, I count it one of the proudest moments in the 
history of any church when this Boston Community 
Church, comprised overwhelmingly of whites, chose 
by due process of nomination and election a Negro to 
be the president of the congregation. Had he been 
chosen because he was a Negro, it would have been as 
bad as though some other man had been chosen because 
he was a white. But he was not! This friend of ours 


was chosen to our highest office because we knew his 
ability, trusted his fidelity, honored his character, and 
admired his career. The color of his skin had no more 
to do with his election than the color of his eyes or 
the cut of his coat. This is democracy, and it is also 
religion. : 

Fourthly, it is this sense of democracy in pulpit 
and pew alike which has undoubtedly led to a fourth 
feature of this church’s life—namely, a forum, to follow 
regularly its Sunday morning service. You believe, 
and act upon the belief, that the people have rights in 
this assembly as well as the preachers. Among these 
rights is the right to be heard in question or in chal- 
lenge. So when the preacher is done, you ask him for 
further information; you suggest doubts as to his con- 
victions or conclusions; you insinuate your own ideas 
as to the truth. 

Fifthly, the organizations distinctive of this 
church are not those characteristic of the ordinary 
parish, but rather those multifarious and incessantly 
active committees or groups which discover some job 
of reform to be done in the city, in the nation, or even 
in the world at large, and straightway organize to do 
it. Thus, you have your peace committee, and your 
co-operative committee, and your civil liberties com- 
mittee, and your race relations committee, and those 
especial committees for emergency action in some 
quick crisis in the community. Yours is a church in 
action. You have your sentinels on the walls, your 
soldiers in the field. Let there be any good fight for the 
kingdom in Boston, in Washington, in Geneva, and 
this church will have its banner at the front. 

Lastly, you have learned to see religion as coin- 
cident with life. You have refused to believe that 
the church can dwell apart from any experience of men. 
If the sweat and tears and blood of humanity are in- 
volved, then the spirit is involved. It is not a matter 
of economics, and politics, and art, and literature, and 
business, and education—and religion. No one of 
these things separately, but all of them together make 
up life, and life in all its endeavors after righteousness 
and truth becomes religion. So you have insisted 
upon bringing into this pulpit the discussion of all 
kinds of economic, political and international ques- 
tions, which to the average person are not religious at 
all. And you have made it your concern, in all the 
activities of this church, to direct your energies to the 
betterment of those human relations almost univer- 
sally accounted secular and not sacred. 

Which brings me in conclusion to the most re- 
markable fact about this institution of free religion— 
that it came into existence, and has grown and flour- 
ished, in an age of indescribable social disaster! This 
church was born, as we have seen, at the close of a war 
that all but wrecked our world. It is now commem- 
orating its twentieth anniversary at the outbreak of a 
second war—or is it the same war begun again?— 
which has brought our whole civilization face to face 
with doom. 

It is in such a time, the most terrifying since the 
vast era of the decline and fall of Rome, that the Bos- 
ton Community Church has carried on its work with- 
out surrender or even compromise. In an age of war, 
it has pleaded for peace; in the face of totalitarianism, 
it has clung to democracy; in the midst of prejudice 
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and hate, it has preached and practiced brotherhood; 
in challenge to ideologies as dogmatic and fanatical as 
any of the past, it has had resort to the all but for- 
gotten simplicities of the free mind, the loving heart, 
and the heroic spirit. In a society which ignores re- 
ligion, or ridicules it, or out-and-out denounces and 


Universalists, 


: 
destroys it, this church has put its trust in the soul of 
man as akin to the being of God, and patiently, stead- 
fastly, triumphantly, wrought the new fabric of re- 
ligion for the coming age. And it has grown from 
sian to strength in the sympathy and support of 
men! 


Therefore — 


Sheldon Shepard 


“‘We avow our faith in God as eternal and all-con- 
quering love; therefore—”’ 

TS ‘“‘therefores’”’ are the vital part of any religion. 
What one believes is important, but only because 
of its fruit in the life. There can be no test of 

any creed, rite, form, church or religion except what it 
produces in character, attainment, happiness and 
usefulness—its therefores. There is no other basis 
upon which it can make the slightest difference what 
one believes. Life is the only authority for doctrine! 

One has a certain religion, therefore—he is this 
kind of individual, enjoys these experiences, looks 
upon problems in a given manner, is a certain kind of 
citizen, thinks of the universe in this way. It is the 
“‘therefores’”’ which are important. 

We are thinking now of therefores which are logi- 
¢al and inescapable if one accepts the Universalist 
position that “we avow our faith in God as eternal 
and all-conquering love.”’ 

One reason I like the phrase “‘in God as’’ is its 
assumption that everyone believes “in God as” 
something or other. In an age accustomed to recog- 
nition of laws of cause and effect, to interpretation of 
phenomena and events in terms of the unity of the 
universe, all persons think of something as the origi- 
nator and operator of existence. 

We avow our faith that the prime creative cause 
and the universal moving purpose is an eternal and all- 
conquering love! In passing, let me suggest that there 
are many evidences pointing to the soundness of that 
position. Not enough to force the magnificent faith 
upon one who chooses to live without it, in lesser 
spheres of meaning; not sufficient to establish the posi- 
tion if one chooses to doubt it. But I think more 
scientific information and philosophic considerations 
support this interpretation of the meaning of existence 
than any other. There are buttresses innumerable 
for the soul of him who chooses the daring adventure 
and has courage to launch out on the sea of all things 
with this high conviction in his heart. 

Nearest to us is the indication given by our own 
natures. We are all aware that the highest parts of 
ourselves, our characters at their best, are expressions 
of love. We know that sympathy, good will, co- 
operation, love, are at the peak of human attainment. 
Our admiration, in fiction as in life, goes to him who 
shows most of love. ‘He that loves most is wisest 
and best” is the verdict of humankind. This would 
suggest that love is that universal value which is tied 
in with the purpose of existence. 

One might well infer that God is love from the 
fact that love is the key of life. That appeal of mind, 
emotion, nerve and body which finds its climax in 
mating is the secret of life in every phase we know. 


Just what experiences may go with its action in ani- 
mals, in insects, in trees waiting for the fertilizing 
pollen, we do not know. But we can see that the 
experience which to humans is love has its counterpart 
in all living things, in each according to its state of 
development. 

Indeed, is it not the same force which operates to 
swing the suns in their places, to drive all the objects 
of nature, to maintain the very structure of matter 
itself? Is it for nothing that attraction is the law of 
the power by which nebulae swing round their nuclei, 
water runs from the mountains to the sea, electricity 
leaps at your bidding and the atoms are held together 
by the attraction of their parts? 

In the unending strife of man we can find the same 
element. What is the beautiful and arresting note 
which rises clear and true from the cries and jangle 
of this miserable, warring, striving world? Is it not 
the voice of thwarted love we hear? The woes of 
humanity today are multiplied by the discovery of 
vast areas in which life cannot maintain itself except 
by the spirit of love. In the desperation, hate, pain 
and war through which the race now struggles, we can 
see that the ugliness of it all comes from the fact that 
progress has brought us to the place where its various 
elements can be regulated, used, developed, only in a 
society operated on the basis of good will. It is as 
though the Intelligence governing the universe had 
said, ‘‘Now the time has come when on that little 
speck of existence called by its inhabitants the earth 
we will set up a civilization which can be conducted 
only in fellowship, brotherhood, love!’ To such a 
point we have come. Must it not be because love is 
the best description of the nature and purpose of the 
relentless stream which flows on and on through the 
ages to express itself in the created universe? For this 
reason, a great new day is ready, in this dark and un- 
certain moment before its dawn, for the expression of 
God. 

But my purpose here is not to establish this point. 
Rather it is to proceed from it. It is not a new prac- 
tice to speak of God as Love. Missions, Salvation 
Army halls, evangelistic centers, often spread huge 
banners or attractive signs, ‘‘“God Is Love.’ But 
these signs, hanging over platforms on which is de- 
clared the terrible fate of sinners, are themselves an 
indication of the failure of religion at the point of its 
“therefores.”’ Not disputing with words the thought 
that God is Love, even shouting the good news, or- 
thodoxy fails to see the implications of that daring 
faith. Can one say, “God is Love, therefore all who 
do not meet certain terms of escape shall suffer eternal 
torture?’ They have missed the inescapable conclu- 
sion that if God is Love, He looks with equal interest 
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and favor upon all His creatures. One cannot con- 
sistently maintain the position that God is Father in 
a special sense to those who embrace the tenets and 
practices of one religion. 

Can a God of Love be also a God of vengeance? 
There goes often by my office an attractive colorful 
automobile of an evangelistic party, on it in black and 
gold letters, ““Beware the wrath of God!” Yet that 
party preaches that God is Love. How terrible to 
miss the “‘therefores”’ of religion! 

Are we missing any “‘therefores’”’ of Universalism? 
Are we dodging inescapable conclusions whose neglect 
is a denial of our faith? 

We avow our faith in God as eternal and all-con- 
quering love; therefore we feel sure that the universe 
is O. K. This is the essence of that faith which is de- 
scribed as 


“the anchored trust that at the core of things 
Health, goodness, animating strength, flow from ex- 
haustless springs.”’ 


A therefore of our conviction is that all phases of 
experience are working toward the expression of love. 
This, then, is the standard by which we gauge all 
plans, institutions, programs. We believe in God as 
eternal and all-conquering love, therefore we will judge 
ourselves, all persons, all movements, by the degree of 
love they show. We shall value an economic proposal 
not by the circumlocutions of experts, but by the 
spirit and purpose of love init. We decide the ques- 
tion of war, not by expediency or the array of might, 
but by the love it engenders. We shall go to war 
when it can be done in love, and when it can be waged 
with hearts full of sympathy and tenderness for our 
enemies. 

We believe in God as eternal and all-conquering 
love; therefore we know we are working with God 
only when we are living in love and acting in good will. 
We know that we desert God when we turn away from 
the loving thought, the kind deed, the sacrificial life. 
We can therefore always tell when we are on God’s 
side! 

It is awfully hard sometimes to know whether a 
proposal is right; but it is never difficult to know 
whether love rules our thoughts and deeds. In this 
muddled world situation, the struggles between em- 
battled empires of selfishness, who can tell which is 
best? But it is not difficult to know when we desert 
God. We know we deny the God of Love when we 
begin to hate, when we become willing to destroy, 
when we would stoop to murder, individual or mass, 
illegal or patriotic. You may not be able to decide 
between opponents, but a Universalist can always 
know when he leaves God’s side by turning from 
love. 

Again. We avow our faith in God as eternal and 
all-conquering love; therefore we trust love as the 
strongest power in all the world. Love is the weapon 
to wield, the current to turn on, the instrument to use, 
the force to rely on. 

We live in a world which knows the power of trip- 
hammers, of steam and electricity. It releases mighty 
avalanches of hate and passion. It deals with T. N. T., 
gas and poison. To these we commit ourselves. We 
build around us Maginot and Siegfried lines, thinking 


‘something we can trust. 


ourselves secure, unaware that at the very foundations 
of our imagined security the termites of fear, hate, 
enmity, undermine our hopes, eventually to crumble 
everything we value. The world has not learned that 
the deepest force, the eternal all-conquering power 
we can trust is—Love. 

Love is the only unfailing and abiding power, at 
least it is the greatest of the abiding forces. Running 
through our blood streams and shivering along the 
fibers of our feeble nerves are countless diseases caused 
by fear, hate, maladjustment. There is a miracle of 
healing in love, a ray which often penetrates to the 
depths of physical and mental distress to bring relief. 

‘“When two or three are gathered together in my 
name.”’ When two or three, a group or a nation, unite 
in the spirit of love, they are in league with the eternal. 
Else Universalism is a silly dream. We can see today 
that every other national policy leads to destruction-— 
war, military defense, threat, selfish diplomacy. We 
are lost in blind helpless hopelessness unless there is 
We are Universalists, there- 
fore we will trust the power of love to win over all 
foes. 

We avow our faith in God as eternal and all- 
conquering love; therefore we feel sure that every- 
thing, everything, will eventually fit beautifully into 
the final harmony of the universe. What a relief 
comes when a threatening situation suddenly eases! 
When the grip of a disease is broken and we discover 
to our joy that a loved one will be well again! That 
kind of joyful relief should be the Universalist’s at 
every step of the way. Everything is going to come 
out right! It was Paul’s suggestion that love makes 
“everything work together for good.” This is a 
therefore of our conviction. 

When circumstances go wrong, when plans tumble 
in wild confusion or hopeless depths, then we know 
that nothing is eternally and finally bad. When 
friends or loved ones fail, go to pieces, bodies, nerves 
or characters break up and the chill of disappointment 
grips the heart like the damp of a midwinter fog, we 
sense the rightness that will come of it. In those mo- 
ments when we say good-by to those who slip into the 
Unseen, when our questions of ‘“Why?” and “How?” 
must go unanswered, still there is the refuge of our 
faith, that some way in the sublime eternal harmony, 
things are all right. 

We avow our faith in God as eternal and all-con- 
quering love; therefore, giving ourselves to love, we 
know there is nothing to worry about. ‘There is 
nothing to fear. There is nothing to grieve over, for 
nothing can be deeply and eternally wrong. It can 
only be in process of shaping up under the touch of a 
spirit of love, to whom shall be the victory! As we 
face difficulties and uncertainties, false gods to whom 
the world bows down in awe, foes which threaten us, 
we avow our faith in God as eternal and all-conquering 
love—and we shall not be afraid! 

These implications of a mighty faith are summed 
up in two attitudes. One is this: the sublime object 
of our lives is to express love, to think it, live it, let it 
be in and of and through us, for thus we are i 
ourselves channels for the expression of the Spirit of 
God. The other is to rest our spirits securely in the 
refuge of the eternal and all-conquering love with 
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whom we may safely and joyfully trust all issues which 
are beyond our control. 

Some day we shall see how tragically religion has 
allowed belief to usurp the throne of love. Hates, 
divisions and wars have followed in the wake of re- 
ligion demanding, ‘‘How much do you believe?”” Some 
time we shall see the peaceful train of blessing which 
follows religion which says only, ““How much do you 
love?”’ 

Shall not Universalists who avow their faith in 


God as eternal and all-conqueriny love fulfill Henry 
B. Carpenter’s prophecy that 


A mightier church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not ‘Credo’ then— 
“Amo” shall be the password through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
“Believest thou?” but “Lovest thou?” and all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, “Lord, I love.” 

For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain.of the soul. 


An Interview with Lowell Thomas 
A. Ritchie Low 


ILLIONS of Americans, Canadians and others 
tune in every week night to Lowell Thomas, 
perhaps the nation’s best known commentator 

on public affairs. His ‘‘Good evening, everybody”’ is 
recognized in almost every home in the land, indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that “his voice has gone 
out through all the earth and his words to the end of 
the world.” 

When he visited Vermont recently he granted me 
an interview. I was anxious to meet him, having 
listened to him thousands of times over the air and 
having read his numerous books. What does he look 
like? Is he big or small, short or tall? Is he the high 
strung, nervous type, or is he a hard-boiled Wallace 
Beery? ‘These questions ran through my mind as I 
sat in the hotel lobby waiting for him to come down 
from his room. 

He is about five feet eight inches tall and weighs, 
I should say, about one hundred and fifty pounds. 
He is rather slow spoken, calm and deliberate. It is 
hard to visualize him getting excited about anything. 
He is a cool, calculating man of the world. He prob- 
ably would tell you he had been everywhere, met most 
people of importance hither and yon, covered wars and 
earthquakes, and what is there to become excited 
about? 

Lowell Thomas has been on the air many years, 
comparatively speaking. As a commentator he is on 
his eighth year, the longest unbroken record in the 
history of radio. He first broadcast over KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, back in 1925. At that time he was acting 
as historian for the first flight around the world, and 
his talk was on that subject. 

I have said that this well-known American is 
heard in both the United States and Canada. Yes, 
and in a great many other places besides. “Last 
week,”’ said Mr. Thomas, “I heard from a friend in 
Asia Minor who said he listened to me regularly. I 
also get letters from Ellsmere Land, up near the North 
Pole, from South Africa, from Chile, from far off New 
Guinea, and, in fact, from nearly every part of the 

lobe.”’ 
; “What are the most novel conditions under which 
you have gone on the air?” 

“Several years ago, Mr. Low, I did my evening 
broadcast from the bottom of a coal mine, in the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, surrounded by a crowd of 
miners leaning on their picks and with lights on their 
hats. On another occasion I broadcast from a huge 
Curtiss Condor passenger plane circling high above 


New York City. The Premier of France was on the 
air with me from Paris last May.” 

“You’ve knocked around the world quite a bit, 
Lowell. You’ve been here and there. You’ve had 
an unusual opportunity to see foreign missionaries at 
work. Tell me frankly just what you think of the 
schools you saw, the hospital work done and other 
page of endeavor supported by the churches here at 

ome.” 

“Yes, I have seen much of foreign mission work 
and have an extremely high regard for our missionaries 
in the foreign field. Concerning the medical and 
educational work I have nothing but praise. As to 
the religious angle, this is harder to appraise. I be- 
lieve in religious liberty, and have no desire to change 
another man’s belief, except by setting him an example 
that might lead him to prefer my faith to that of his 
father’s.” 

“T have read somewhere that you are a Methodist, 
an officer in your local church up there in Dutchess 
County, New York. Is that so?” Mr. Thomas an- 
swered by saying that he is a trustee of a non-denomi- 
national Protestant church in a rural community on 
Quaker Hill. It has Methodist affiliations. 

How good a job is the average church doing in this 
country? And just how influential is religion in in- 
dividual and national affairs? Answering these queries 
Lowell Thomas maintained that we tend to under- 
estimate the large place religion holds in the affairs 
of the United States. “I feel,’ he told me, “that it 
wields a vast power in the affairs of men. And I be- 
lieve that nearly all human beings are deeply re- 
ligious, or have the yearning to be.” 

Getting back to Dutchess County I reminded him 
that on many a Friday night he talks about going up 
to the “‘little side-hill farm” for over the week end. 
Is this really a farm, I wanted to know, or is it just 
another renovated summer home? Did it have stock, 
for example? 

It’s a real farm, he assured me. It contains four 
hundred acres, of which three hundred are in forest. 
He makes post and rail and hurdle fence from some 
of the timber. ‘Nearly one hundred acres,” said 
Mr. Thomas, “are in cultivation.’”’ The fields are 
rotated in the usual way, raising food for some fifteen 
or twenty head of cattle, ten horses, also for the pigs 
and chickens. In another corner of his place, he added, 
he has a mixed fur ranch, with some five hundred 
animals, mink, fitch and silver fox. 

“Is the little place in the country a place where 
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you ‘get away from it all’? Do you find peace and 
relaxation there after the week’s grind?” 

“Yes, indeed, Ritchie Low, I do, and believe me, 
for the city chap who is not obliged to depend entirely 
upon the farm, the possession of a place like mine is 
next thing to paradise on earth.” 

Getting back to his numerous experiences I asked 
what was the most interesting story he had ever 
covered. Undoubtedly, he said, it was the World 
War, especially that part which had to do with the 
Arab revolt, also his intimate experiences with Law- 
rence of Arabia, about whose career he wrote a book. 

“Suppose, Lowell, you were a minister, with your 
knowledge of life and the ways of the world, what 
would you emphasize? Practical side of life, doc- 
trinal, try to preach on the times and the application 
of the Gospel to them, or what?” 

“That’s a big order, Mr. Low, and I can only give 
this answer: I would merely do my best to inspire men 
to live richer lives. But I fear I am not much of a 
crusader. Suppose we go on to the next question.” 

“All right. Here it is: what books have you en- 
joyed most during the past year? Name a few, will 
you?” 

“Nearly all my time is spent in creative work. 
Ruskin said: ‘I do not read books, I write them.’ Toa 
considerable extent this is true with me. For the 
past twelve years I have published some thirty vol- 
umes. So, of necessity, most of my reading has been 
done in line with my work. During the past year I 
have read many volumes but at the moment I recall 
none that stands out above the others.” 

How’s that for diplomacy? With many friends 
in the writing game the well-known commentator was 
prepared to take no chances at playing favorites! 

Lowell Thomas does a lot of running around. 
One night he is in Vermont, while two days later he is 
out somewhere in Colorado and the next week down 
Rhode Island way. I asked him if he didn’t get tired 
moving hither and yon. On the other hand he may be 
built that way, I suggested. There are some who 
prefer to gather rolling stones than to accumulate dry 
moss. The fellow whose ‘‘Good evening, everybody”’ 
is known far and wide assured me, however, that he 
would not be unhappy if obliged to hibernate. In 
fact, for the past ten years he thinks he has led a com- 
paratively settled life. During the preceding ten, 
however (he is in his forties), his travels took him to 


the ends of the earth and six months was the longest 
he ever stayed in one place. 

Have you ever wondered how he gathers his news 
for his daily broadcasts? No doubt you have. I 
wanted to know how it was done, whether he got 
telegrams, news items, and then made them up by way 
of a script or whether he took his “batch’’ to the 
studio and commented on the news as he went along. 

“That’s an interesting question, Mr. Low. It is 
asked me numbers of times. My news items come 
from one of the great press associations; I take this 
material and put it into my own language and give it 
the special treatment which I think it should have for 
the radio. On account of the law of libel it is necessary 
for me to use a script and not deviate from it. One 
copy of this goes to the N. B. C. files, so that it can be 
referred to in case anyone takes exception to what I 
say. You can easily understand how necessary this 
ia. 

“‘How many words do you speak each evening, 
Lowell?” 

“Approximately 2,600 words in thirteen min- 
utes.”’ 

“And how about mail, do you get many ‘fan 
letters’? ”’ 

“Yes, a huge amount of mail. Whenever I make 
a mistake, error in grammar, for instance, do I ‘get 
it in the neck’! The record for one day was 266,000 
telegrams. Bob Ripley used that in one of his Be- 
lieve-It-or-Not cartoons.” 

“Would you say, Lowell, that there are many 
opportunities in the radio field for young Americans?” 

“Radio offers endless opportunity, Mr. Low. 
On the executive side, on the scientific and on the en- 
tertainment ones there are also a good many openings. 
A young fellow, keen, alert and wide-awake, will find 
this new commercial venture offers many open doors. 
Competition is stiff, yes, but the possibilities are 
there.”’ 

Having come to the end of my list of questions 
our interview ended. I came away with the feeling 
that Lowell Thomas is a “regular guy,” friendly, easy 
to meet and anxious to give a cub reporter an even 
break. If he comes lecturing in your neck of the woods 
go to hear him. To hear him over the air is one thing 
but to reallyyget the “low down’ on him is quite 
another. Of all the important men whom I’ve inter- 
viewed I found Lowell Thomas one of the most human. 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


The Basques and the French Censor 


ENEVA.—There are still thousands of Basque 
refugees in France, though many were able to 
emigrate overseas, especially to Latin America. 

South Americans of Basque descent are generous in 
giving financial support to the charitable, cultural and 
political activities which are carried on in France under 
the direction of former members of the Basque govern- 
ment. Paris is also the headquarters of an Interna- 
tional League of Friends of the Basques. Well-known 
writers such as Francois Mauriac and Jacques Mari- 
tain, and religious personalities, for example the 
Catholic Cardinal] Archbishop of Paris, belong to its 


committees. But there are some difficulties of life in a 
situation where the censor sees to it that nothing is 
done to wound the sensibilities of other countries 
whose friendship, diplomatically, is of importance, 
whatever their real attitude on democracy. 

The weekly newspaper Euzko Deya (“The Voice 
of the Basques’’) is published in Paris. It contains 
material in Basque and Spanish, but most articles are 
in French, since the main object is to enlist the foreign 
public in the Basque cause. Large quantities are dis- 
tributed free among journalists, writers and politicians 
in France and other countries. 

Since the beginning of the war, Euzko Deya has 
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been in a rather awkward position. On Hitlerism and 
the war it has almost the same views, exactly, as the 
French government. It is interested in Czech and 
Polish freedom, but naturally much more in Basque 
freedom, and that freedom is impossible as long as 
General Franco’s Fascist dictatorship exists. The 
French censor, however, does not allow the least un- 
friendly remark about General Franco or Signor 
Mussolini, for France wants to remain on good terms 
with both. Censorship is exercised with much. arbi- 
trariness and little intelligence. In the first wartime 
issue of Euzko Deya more than half the French text 
was wiped out by the censor. Eliminated, for in- 
stance, was an article comparing the air bombardment 
of Polish cities by the Nazis with the bombardment of 
Durango and Guernica in the Basque country. Every 
word referring to Spain, Franco or the Basques was 
cut out so that what remained made no sense at all. 
Other news items and articles were treated in the same 
way, while four articles were suppressed altogether. 
It was much the same with the second wartime issue, 
which appeared with large white spaces. Even simple 
quotations from Spanish Nationalist newspapers were 
not tolerated. 

The result is that Huzko Deya cannot deal any 
longer with the political situation in Spain, or in the 
Basque country, and that articles on the Basque lan- 
guage, literature and history are practically the only 
matter that can still be published, besides quotations 
from French newspapers on Nazi totalitarianism. It 
must be left to the intelligence of the reader to find out 
how much of the condemnation of Hitlerism can be 
equally applied to the Phalangism of Franco. 


Nazi Food No Inducement 


Sofia.—More than a thousand of the ten thousand 
Bulgarian farm workers who went to Germany under 
an agreement between the Bulgarian Labor Office and 
the German authorities, to aid in the agricultural work 
for which Germany is so short-handed, have returned 
prematurely to their homeland. The newspaper 
Duma, published in Sofia, asserts that the workers 
gave as the reason for their return their dissatisfaction 
with “German cooking.” 


In Franco’s ‘‘New Spain’’ 
Pp 


Zurich.— Communications reaching neutral coun- 
tries by a slow and roundabout route, but which 
nevertheless escape the rigid censorship imposed on 
Nationalist Spain, indicate: (1) That food is scarce for 
ordinary citizens, because it is grabbed when possible 
by the ruling caste; (2) that food is high and going 
higher—on food shipped in by friends and relatives 
in foreign countries, there is a tariff so high that pack- 
ages cost more than they are worth; (3) that subsidies 
are provided for destitute families, but only one-course 
meals are given, desserts are usually unknown, and 
even the allotment officially granted is haggled over 
until many do not receive what they are entitled to 
by the actual regulations; (4) that the state church 
has come back into the schools and the peculiarly re- 
actionary aspects of religious teaching which so dis- 
tinguished the church-state union in prerevolutionary 
_ Spain are flourishing; (5) that police are still rounding 
up those whom the authorities have not forgiven for 


participation in the struggle on the side of the Republic 
—the search for Freemasons never ceases; (6) that the 
Catalan spirit is crushed, but not broken—the people 
in and around Barcelona are not with Franco and are 
held in their present subservient position by force and 
terrorization. 


“In Proud Mourning’’ 


Cologne.—A death announcement which ap- 
peared in a Westphalian newspaper began with the 
formula: “Born in the War, lost in the War.” Like 
many thousands of others the young man in question 
was born during the World War—the war to end war— 
and died in Hitler’s present war. 

The Nazi weekly, Das Schwarze Korps, ran an 
article in praise of a death announcement which had 
appeared in Hitler’s own newspaper, the Vélkischer 
Beobachter. A mother announced that her only son, 
twenty-one years old, died ‘‘for his beloved Fiihrer.”’ 
His father died in the World War before the boy was 
born. His mother brought him up under the most 
tremendous difficulties so that he might be “a hero like 
his father.’’ She is a member of the Nazi party and 
is working as a nurse in a military hospital. The boy 
was a student in a “National Political Institute of 
Education.”’ That is to say, in a one hundred percent 
Nazi school. The death announcement was signed, 
“Tn proud mourning.” 

Announcements appear almost daily in the Ger- 
man newspapers about boys who have died in this war 
just as their fathers died in the last one. Many people 
obviously accept such a turn of events as completely 
normal. 


Women Conscripts 


London.—If the war goes into a stage that makes 
sufficient demands on Britain’s resources in human 
energy women will be conscripted in Great Britain. 
The War Office is laying detailed plans as a foundation 
for a speedy conscription move in a sufficient emer- 


gency. 
* * * 


PT..0. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

HE was eleven years old at the time of this story, 
and her name is Clodagh. From this you can 
guess rightly that she is English. The English, 
as I so well know, are apt to go in for fancy names, thus 
causing their children trouble in later life. However, 
Clodagh is her name; and her father and mother live 

in the British West Indies. 

A little over a year ago, Clodagh had to go away 
to a boarding school in England. She is a pretty and 
charming child; and, as I myself found out, she can 
talk engagingly and nicely to elderly persons. She 
can also play the piano and dance well. If she would 
work, she would do well at lessons; but there are so 
many things Clodagh likes that lessons get crowded 
out. At any rate, it was so at the time of my story. 
This, of course, worried her father and mother a good 
deal; and sometimes they have been afraid she will 
grow up merely pretty and charming. These are nice 
things to be, of course; but, odd though it may seem, 
both prettiness and charm do not prevent you from 
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being rather silly sometimes unless you know enough 
to be something more than merely. To be merely is to 
be just not quite top grade. 

So you can see that it was with great eagerness 
that at the end of the first term her father and mother 
opened Clodagh’s letter. This is what it said:— 


Dearest Mummy and Daddy, I have had a marvyel- 
ous term. I went away with Molly all the week-ends 
we are allowed. Wehadfun. Lady Lennox says I am 
a marvelous dancer for my age. I played the piano at 
an afternoon tea. All the ladies said I was marvelous. I 
played those Chopin ones, the two easiest, you know. 
We also rode. Lord Lennox says will you let me hunt. 
Please let me soon. I am sorry my report is so bad. 
Most of the teachers are old and rather silly. The Gym 
mistress is adorable. I could learn more if it was more 
interesting. There is an American girl here who is aw- 
fully nice. She says I am too cunning for words. She 
wants me to stay with her in America. She lives in 
Philadelphia (spelt, I am sorry to say with two ll-s and anf. 
V.T.P.) Her name is Martha, the same as her grand- 
mother. She thinks Clodagh is a funny name, but all 
right for an English girl. She says I can call it Clo if I 
go to America. She says I am more like an American 
girl because I have charm. This sounds a bit conceited 
of me but she said it. She says girls who grind—this 
means to get to the top of their class—do not have so 
many beaus. Beaus in America means young men. 
You have beaus when you are grown up. Now I must 
close. Heaps and heaps of love. From Clodagh. 


When Clodagh’s mother finished the letter, she 
‘sighed. She felt that Clodagh would never really 
work, and might be a little stupid when she grew up. 
But just as she was folding the sheets, she saw three 
small letters at the end. The letters were P. T. O. 
Please Turn Over. 

Over the leaf it said: “P. S. I am truly sorry 
-about my not doing well, and honestly I will try harder 
next term, truly I will.’ 

And then Clodagh’s mother smiled. The most 
important thing in all that letter was the P. S.— 
which means an afterthought. For some queer reason 
girls often put the most important thing in postscripts; 
and to Clodagh’s mother it was hugely important. 
It meant that Clodagh’s last thought was the best 
-and bravest, and that after all she was going to try 
-again and really did know the good thing in her heart. 

I have told you this story because we are early in 
the New Year, and so that you and I may remember, 
however poorly we have done, we can always say 
P. T. O.—and there is another new clean leaf. 

* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Charles H. Emmons 


THE effective support given the regular budget of the Univer- 

salist General Convention from year to year by the Uni- 
versalist Loyalty Fellowship is one of the most encouraging ex- 
pressions of fraternal co-operation to be found in the record of 
the Church. Year after year devoted men and women, and a 
few groups of church members, send in their $10.00 membership 
fees, as an expression of their concern for the maintenance of the 
work supported by the regular budget of the Convention. Even- 
tually this help goes into the work of religious education, the 
ministry of the printed word, student aid, church extension in 
the mission fields, administrative field work, and numerous other 
phases of general church work. 

This help comes from nearly every state where Universalist 


churches are maintained, and from isolated Universalists who, 
by reason of location or other limiting circumstance, are deprived 
of the privilege of worshiping with their church brethren. Where 
requested, when payment is made, the membership fee is credited 
to the Convention quota account of the member’s church, and 
so sustains the church’s standing in the Convention. 

To date twenty more memberships are recorded than at this 
time last year, and some of these are new memberships, but 
many more. are needed to enable the General Convention to 
meet the demands upon its treasury. A check for $10.00 drawn 
in favor of the Universalist General Convention, and noted as 
for the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be gratefully received. 

The following list of paid-up memberships is the second 
published this fiscal year, and constitutes all additions received 
since November 9, 1939: 


. A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Margaret W. Bowen, Pasadena, Calif. 
Dr. Martin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Mrs. W. L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 
Harold Conklin, Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs. E. B. DeGraff, Alexandria, Minn. 
Frank A. Dewick, Boston, Mass. 
Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 
Miss Marion L. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Elinor W. Gates, Sycamore, Ill. 
Group of Los Angeles Women, Calif. 
Walter F. Hall, South Acton, Mass. 
Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Helen Hitchcock, Chicago, Ill. 
Walter S. Holden, Oak Park, Il. 
Ray V. Jordan, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Mrs. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Mrs. Sealand W. Landon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. A. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 
William H. Luden, Villa Nova, Pa. 
Mrs. William R. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Martha Brewer Lyon, South Bend, Ind. 
Mrs. J. G. McGowin, Chapman, Ala. 
Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro, Mass. 
Dr. Minette D. Newman, Belmont, Mass. 
Mrs. Paul Oliver, Frankfort, Mich. 
George A. Peabody, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Brookline, Mass. 
George C. Randall, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Harry B. Sawyer, Bath, Me. 
Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Me. 
F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 
James S. Stevens, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 
Miss Marion E. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 
Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 


* * * 


ARE YOU ONE OF ‘EM? 


Roy Leslie Crawford, in an exchange, classifies optimists 
and pessimists thusly: 

The Lazy Optimist. He believes everything will come out 
all right sometime, and just won’t do a thing about it. 

The Happy Pessimist. He has just found something that 
was worse than he thought it was. 

The Discouraged Pessimist. He has just about decided 
that nothing will ever be quite as bad as he had hoped it would be. 

The Real Optimist. He sees that there are a lot of things 
with something wrong about them. But he gets to work to help 
make them better. He is one who sees the thorns, but gathers 
the blossom.—Religious Telescope. 
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Reactions of Our Readers ‘ 


OUR FORMER PRESIDENT CHEERS US ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I would not have this year draw to a close without acknow!- 
edging my debt to you for all the Leader has brought me of cheer 
and inspiration and challenge, and sometimes of provocation. 
May God keep you always questing for the truth. 

Walter M. Macpherson. 

Joliet, Ill. 


* * 


ONLY RELIGION CAN MAKE THE PLAN WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your article entitled “Dr. Cummins on the Four Year 
Plan,”’ in the December 23 Leader, reminds me of some reactions 
which ran around in my mind while attending that meeting of the 
Universalist Club of Boston. As I recall, Frank A. Dewick put 
the question to Dr. Cummins, “‘What have the General Superin- 
tendent and the Council! of Executives to give our parishes, our 
ministers and our laity, that will effect a revival of enthusiasms 
and produce stronger churches?’’ I believe that is the gist of his 
question. And a timely question it is. 

He seemed to imply that a mechanical set-up, a new system, 
won’t do it, no matter how perfect the mechanism. Toa certain 
extent that is true. On the other hand, a good organization of 
our forces infused with Dr. Cummins’ fine spirit will go a long 
way toward lifting the morale of our parishes throughout the 
country. What he needs, and what we should give him, is in- 
telligent and hearty co-operation. 

In his reply to Mr. Dewick, Dr. Cummins made a very 
searching remark: ‘‘As to ways and means of arousing and main- 
taining religious enthusiasm among our people, no advice from 
me should be necessary to the men who have been trained for 
the Universalist ministry.” 

That puts the problem right back where it belongs. If we 
ministers don’t know our job, don’t know what the mission of the 
church is, we should re-think the whole business, and in the 
process get our hearts warmed in the Wesley manner. 

Where is this spiritual ignition to come from? It may take 
place in the minister, or it may come from the laity. There is a 
man in my church whose heart is on fire. He all but sleeps at the 
ehurch when not working at his regular job. He gave up his 
vacation last summer because he was determined to complete the 
task of putting up a new ceiling in the dining hall. And does he 
keep his minister on the jump! But I like it. I thank God for 
his enthusiasm. He has just finished laying a new oak floor in 
one of the church vestibules. He is always finding something 
that needs to be done. And he sees to it that it is done. When 
he isn’t riding the trustees he’s riding me—but he gets things 
done. And he’s happy about it, as he’s putting his heart and soul 
into the job of improving the property of his church. I can’t 
tell you what generated his enthusiasm, but I do know that all 
our churches need a large dose of it. 

Or the spark may come from the minister. He may have a 
Damascus vision and suddenly realize what this church business 
is all about. Perhaps he has had spiritual sleeping sickness for 
a long time and suddenly remembers that once upon a time there 
was a laying on of hands and he was solemnly ordained to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. He comes out of his trance and is 
fired by a sense of divine mission. 

Well, nobody can predict how or where or when this awaken- 
ing is going to take place. But if we are not going to lose more 
churches and more members, we had better get down on our 
knees and pray for the light to shine in our souls. 

I think I know one reason why we have lost churches and 
members. Let’s be intellectually respectable, let’s be open- 
minded, let’s be fair—the church is not a society specializing in 
economics, government, or isms of any kind. The church is a 
distinctive institution, more important than all these—because 
fundamental in its teachings. I don’t recall that Jesus partici- 


pated in the controversial political discussions of his day. He 
had a lot to say about the kingdom of God within. There isn’t 
any political system that will work in the interest of the welfare 
of all unless and until as individuals we become Christ-centered. 

What our churches need is a rebirth of religious enthusiasm. 
Dr. Cummins has a plan which gives promise of recapturing our 
lost radiance. Let’s give him and his council our full support. 
And all the time let us keep in mind that our churches will not 
feel the thrill of a renaissance until ministers and laity deeply 
sense religion as a basic and fundamental need in human hearts. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


LIVENING UP OUR ‘‘DULL SHEET”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If my efforts to liven up your dull sheet are at any time 
such as to hurt the paper, of course it is all right by me to dump 
said efforts into the wastebasket. . . . I am convalescing from 
flu and have skipped an issue of my parish paper. In the next 
issue I have recommended certain religious journals and, though 
it stretched my conscience, as you can wel! guess, I included The 
Christian Leader, but after it I wrote “Book reviews unreliable.’ 

S. 


* * 


THE GENTLEMAN DISLIKES OUR THEOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your New Year’s editorial inspires critique. Much of it is 
cozy, if inconsequential, but its real climax—that the ameliora- 
tion of social conditions is man’s responsibility—is perfectly 
valid. Splendid. Continue to trumpet that. 

However, its anti-climax (crime of so many of us parsons) 
seems not only bad from the standpoint of logical structure, but 
also conceptually superfluous and confusing. Why, Mr. Editor, 
must you repeatedly deflect your quite powerful intellectual 
sword-stroke from its true destination of human problems by 
allowing a theological ‘‘hook’’ to spoil your swing? Your em- 
phasis is only beclouded by dragging into it a “Guy in the Sky”’ 
for whose very existence there is sparse evidence, to say the least. 
No adequate understanding of the cultural deficit or of inter- 
national predacity can be built merely upon the dialectics of con- 
ceptualized sentiment. Furthermore, to ape primitive cultures 
and pre-scientific times by personifying either the theses or anti- 
theses of prevalent mores into a deity-fixation identifies us with 
the movements of dogmatic superstition from which we have been 
boasting that we are free. To persuade ourselves into the ac- 
ceptance of culturally created concepts on the unproved argu- 
ment that they have counterpart or origin in pre-existent reality 
hardly shows us fit and ready to convince intelligent moderns in 
this scientific age of the validity and essential reasonableness of 
the Universalist approach. Ogburn’s written work on cultural 
lag might be good required reading for all of us once a year. 
Let us at least base our social speculations on what we know, rather 
than on what we ‘“‘like to think.” Study of the conflict process 
in society in the light of such thinkers as Marx, Kropotkin, 
Gumplowicz, Bagehot, Novicow, and Sorokin, coupled with 
objective analysis and evaluation of contemporary culture, could 
make your editorial policy on social issues both progressive and 
effective. For after all, Mr. Editor, your heart is in the right 
place. But in the philosophy of Universalism we need more of 
Dean Skinner’s type of perspective, the sociological approach, 
and less of sentimentally diluted ‘‘theologism’’—if we are to 
have clear, challenging, and vital Universalist thinking. 

Man’s material and non-material needs and man’s dynamic 
resources for meeting those needs—these are a rock foundation for 
an adequate faith. You have both hinted and said that in your 
own words many times—but why confuse, however sincerely, 
the one principal issue of man’s needs versus his possibilities, by 
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insisting on dragging in, illogically, unscientifically, wishfully, 
that which is, after all, a self-chosen but culturally evolved stere- 
otype of some supposed Person who can change things for the 
better but who won’t? 

Edward Archer Day. 


Rochester, Minn. 


So we have a deity fixation! Nobody ever called it that be- 
fore. We seem to have been aping the theses or antitheses of 
prevalent mores. Our dialectic is one of conceptualized sentiment. 
We spoil our swing with a theological hook. We drag in a Guy in 
the Sky for whose existence there is sparse evidence. 

The reason for all these intellectual failures and sins is simply 
that we honestly believe in a Heavenly Father. And we just as 
strongly believe that any church and any minister must have 
such a belief to be successful. 

If it disturbs some of our ministers to have us express such 
a faith in our denominational paper we are sorry, but as we per- 
mit them to express their different faith we claim our right to 
express our faith. 

It seems a bit odd to us to have people come into our Church 
and into our ministry and start a loud outcry because most of us 
believe what we profess to believe. It is as if they joined the 
Union League Club in Chicago and started a movement against 
clubs, or the Republican party and immediately demanded that 
everybody cease to be Republicans. We Universalists say that 
we believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God, and we ac- 
tually do believe it, and believe it without blustering and most 
certainly without apology. 

The Editor. 


* of 


PINKHAM, PACIFISTS AND A GREAT BISHOP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is no one going to comment on Bishop Stewart’s tirade 
against pacifists (Leader, Dec. 9)? I for one am not willing to 
let it go unanswered. 

The Bishop appears horrified because he has been asked by 
the Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship to sign this: ‘‘I refuse to par- 
ticipate in any war.’ He does not ‘‘see how anyone quite in 
his senses can sign it.’’ But numerous Episcopalians have signed 
it, including some of his own exalted ecclesiastical rank. Are 
such partially out of their senses, or is it Bishop Stewart himself 
who is a bit daft? 

What is the ground of his objection? Simply that “if a 
country declares war, every citizen of that country must par- 
ticipate, either on the side of his country, or on the side of the 
opposing force.” If a citizen for refusing non-combatant labor 
ordered by the government is put in jail, even there he “‘partici- 
pates’’ in the war, for “he is a burden to his country and to that 
extent an aid to the enemy.’ Thus to maintain that, once war 
is declared, everybody willy-nilly ‘participates’ therein, seems 
to me a preposterous forcing of the word “‘participate’’ to serve a 
controversial end, an example of pedantry and pettiness and petti- 
fogging and priggishness hard to match. 

‘Granted that every person who directly or indirectly pays a 
tax in time of war, or even buys a postage stamp, thereby helps 
his country if only infinitesimally. If in the spirit of Thoreau, 
one of America’s greatest men, the pacifist declines to pay taxes 
to a government making war, or to accept an assignment to non- 
combatant labor, and is accordingly jailed, he becomes a “‘bur- 
den,” to be sure, but he is not responsible therefor. If the 
government will let him alone, free to earn his living by his own 
self-chosen useful labor, he will be no burden. How absurd for 
the Bishop to describe the absolutists of the last war as those who 
“insisted on being court-martialed and sent to jail”! What they 
“insisted on’’ was simply obedience to their own consciences. 

There were only a few hundred absolutists in 1917-18. In 
jail they were not a heavy “burden” to the government. Let 
another war come, and there should be many thousands of them, 
crowding the jails. 


In time of war all the babies are a serious “burden.” Their 
mothers are hindered from work they might do in the factories 
producing war munitions. But it would seem a little crazy to 
assert that the babies “‘participate”’ in the war on the side of the 
enemy. 

I suggest a special form of the pledge for Bishop Stewart, 
viz., “I refuse to participate in any war except as I may be com- 
pelled to participate by the fact of being alive.” 

The Bishop can tolerate, though with evident difficulty, the 
conscientious objectors who accept non-combatant service, but 
the course of the absolutists he denounces as ‘‘ignoble and de- 
cidedly priggish.”” I hold, on the contrary, with Norman Thomas 
(“The Conscientious Objector in America,” chapter XV), that 
the absolutists were the “‘torchbearers,”’ the greatest heroes of 
the war. Thoreau’s famous assertion, both by word and by 
example, of the duty of civil disobedience on occasion was essen- 
tially a reaffirmation of the apostolic word that “we ought to 
obey God rather than man.” It is especially in war that the 
state claims dominion over the convictions of its citizens. Con- 
scription for military service, the mandate to kill fellowmen whom 
Christ has bidden his followers to love, is the extreme expression 
of that claim. To yield to it is in effect to worship the state. 
Every conscientious objector to conscription challenged the re- 
ligion of the state, but it was only the absolutists who challenged 
it without any compromise. To such pre-eminently belong 
Luther’s great words: “Here I stand! God help me! I can do 
no other!” 

Being jailed seems to Bishop Stewart a mild experience 
compared with the horrors of the battlefield with its ‘young 
fellow shot in the testes or through the belly.” But the abso- 
lutists had their troubles. ‘‘Men were forcibly clad in uniforms, 
beaten, pricked or stabbed with bayonets, jerked about with 
ropes round their necks, threatened with summary execution, 
tortured by various forms of the ‘water cure.’ In at least two 
cases men were immersed in the filth of latrines, one of them head 
downward. In several cases guards dug their thumbs into the 
eyes of objectors in order by this form of exquisite torture to 
make them put on the uniform or obey a military command” 
(Op. cit., p. 144). 

Bishop Stewart supports his position by assuming that war 
is due to the ‘‘social order’’ in which we all share. ‘‘You can’t 
share in ploughing, seeding, planting, nurturing of the evil roots 
and bole and branches of the thing and then of a sudden refuse 
to participate in the fruits.” Nonsense! The average man is 
glad by useful labor to maintain his family and do his part as a 
citizen in furthering the common weal. He does not thereby 
“plant and nurture the roots’ of war. War springs not from 
any “‘order’’ but rather from the disorder, the anarchy, prevailing 
in the international sphere. By our federal system war with one 
another has been banished from our forty-eight states, an area 
greater than the whole of Europe apart from Russia. A world 
organization on a similar plan will mean the end of war. 

While on the ground of common sense the case against war 
is conclusive, religion adds its authoritative condemnation. Said 
the late Charles F. Dole, whose mind was as clear and keen as his 
spirit was gentle: ‘‘A resolve for any honest man: I will never 
talk about the Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of Man and 
at the same time justify or support war. I will not profess the 
religion of the Golden Rule, and make excuses for killing my fel- 
lowmen. I will do one thing or the other. But I will not pretend 
todo both. I will not play the part of a hypocrite.” 

It is sad and ominous when a Christian leader like Bishop 
Stewart echoes in 1939 the sophistries and confusions uttered by 
ministers in 1917-18 which brought discredit on the Christian 
Church. He should take to heart the warning of General Tasker 
H. Bliss, sometime Chief of Staff, U. S. A.: “The responsibility 
is entirely upon the professing Christians of the United States. 
If another war like the last should come, they will be responsible — 
for every drop of blood that will be shed.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Calm in the Midst of Storm 


Live for Tomorrow. By Ralph W. Sock- 
man. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Twenty-five years ago we were quite 
sure we had all the answers to the ques- 
tions which life imposes from the cradle 
to the grave. Then came the World War 
and after it a long list of woes ending in 
more war. Now we are not sure about 
anything. Our thoughts jump from head- 
line to headline and we live in dread of 
what tomorrow may bring forth. 

Hence it takes courage to suggest that 
we “live for tomorrow.”’ Yet that is pre- 
cisely what Dr. Sockman suggests in his 
latest book. He meets this issue with the 
ealm assurance of one whose faith is 
deeply rooted. ‘“‘The strategy of the good 
life,” says he, “is in capitalizing today’s 
wealth of experience for tomorrow’s in- 
terest.” But his real thesis revolves 
around those ‘vast deeps of things unseen 
and eternal.’’ His words are filled with an 
old wisdom which will insure the careful 
reader with a measure of calm in the midst 
of the storm. 

Dr. Sockman is one of those rare in- 
dividuals who write as well as they preach. 
Of volumes of sermons there are far too 
many, but we are glad to have the number 
increased by a book like this. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


* * 


Three Valuable Pamphlets 


The Peace That Failed. How Europe 
Sowed the Seeds of War. By Varian 
Fry. (Foreign Policy Association, 25 
cents.) 


Why Europe Went to War. By Vera 
Micheles Dean. (Foreign Policy As- 
sociation in co-operation with National 
Peace Conference, 25 cents.) 


The Fight on Cancer. By Clarence C. 
Little. (Public Affairs Committee, 10 
cents.) 


Here are three pamphlets which deal 
with disease—two with that social disease 
known as war, one with cancer. 

Varian Fry’s “‘The Peace That Failed” 
is the most ambitious of the three. In 
ninety-four pages the author explains how 
the present European war grew out of the 
peace settlement of 1918-1920, and he does 
it well. The peace failed because of its 
dualism—it was both a generous and a 
vindictive peace, a compromise between 
the new order envisaged by the war-weary 
masses and the old order of European 
power polities. ‘“‘Unfortunately, the two 
kinds of peace mix about as well as fire 
and water (p. 12).’’ Such is Mr. Fry’s 
thesis. After a description of the peace 
treaties, he shows how this dualistic, neither 
‘hot nor cold, policy of the victors toward 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Germany continued throughout the twen- 
ties and thirties until it produced the Hitler 
movement and the German return to pure 
and unadulterated Realpolitik. The analy- 
sis is masterful and impartial; it places the 
major guilt of this war where it belongs, 
on France, Great Britain and the United 
States. Moreover, this survey highlights 
the whole problem of peace in Europe and 
the difficulty, after this war is over, of 
making a peace that will not fail. The 
reproduced cartoons are invaluable. 

The scope of the second pamphlet, 
“Why Europe Went to War,” is more re- 
stricted; it is a very convenient summary 
of the diplomatic events which led in five 
and one-half months from the annihilation 
of Czechoslovakia to the invasion of Poland 
and the declaration of war. It is based on 
the British and German white books and 
is in a sense a digest of them. I+ is written 
by the research director of the Foreign 
Policy Association, who is also the author 
of the most satisfactory survey of the 
Munich crisis, ‘Europe in Retreat’? (New 
York, 1939)—in fact, this pamphlet is a 
continuation of that study. 

The third pamphlet ought to be read by 
every man, woman and child in the English 
reading world. ‘‘The Fight on Cancer,” 
written by one of the leaders in that fight, 
is a thirty-page summary of the present 
medica! knowledge concerning cancer, its 
cure and prevention. The reviewer, a 
historian, is amazed at the progress which 
medical science has made toward the con- 
quest of cancer. He is purchasing some 
copies to send to his friends. 

These three pamphlets are published by 
adult education associations; each is a 
member of a series. They may be pur- 
chased individually or by annual sub- 
scription. 

Robert G. Dunbar. 


or Ra 


Men Are Gods 


Responsive Readings. Prepared by the 
Iowa Unitarian Association. (Beacon 
Press. $0.25.) 


There is no abstract objective standard 
for responsive readings. All that can be 
expected is that a collection shall reflect 
the unity of taste or sentiment of those who 
use it. This corn-and-hog-belt liturgy is 
composed of affirmations so expansive as 
to make one fear they will blow up from 
internal pressure. In the main the tradi- 
tional church has employed an attitude of 
humility on the part of the worshiper ap- 
proaching whatever it is he worships. If 
there is any humility in these readings it 
escapes me. It is a little puzzling what the 
worshiper is worshiping. The total effect 
suggests he is worshiping himself. The 
mystery religions, the Fourth Gospel, and 
some contemporary ecstatic sects, tell 
people humans can become gods. It is a 
bit startling to find careful Unitarians 


telling each other the same thing. Yet 
there is a breezy boasting that men are 
gods that somehow suggests a sales talk 
on a second-hand car. 

The preface apologizes for possible theo- 
logical implications in Biblical readings. 
Why? There are theological implications 
in almost every reading, and grave theo- 
logical implications in the totality. Do 
not the very titles ‘Christmas’ and 
“aster” have theological implications? 

I would like more consistency in sources 
references. If specific books of the Bible 
can be named on pages 12, 53, and 54, why 
not on pages 21, 29, 36, and 57? Do the 
names of specific books of the Bible in the 
latter cases constitute theological im- 
plications? 

I am tolerant in the matter of punctua- 
tion, but these editors are positively care- 
free. Page 23 is a particularly bad case. 
The way the first lines on page 45 are 
printed obscures Browning’s point. He 
wrote 
“For these things tend 

progress is 
The law of life, man is not man as yet.” 
There are other cases of what the poet 
hath joined together the editor hath put 
asunder. 

If the reader is not impressed by this 
collection and arrangement as a whole let 
him be warned that its compilers were 
working in a field the difficulties of which 
can only be appreciated by one who has 
attempted it. 


still upward, 


Harold Scott. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Just after the appeal for contributions 
on the occasion of Dr. Quillen Shinn’s 
ninety-fifth birthday anniversary was 
mailed pleasant news was received from 
Clement F. Robinson, Esq., attorney for 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. He 
had received a check from the city of Saco 
covering costs and witness fees of the tax 
suit which the city lost by the decision of 
the Maine Supreme Court on July 13 last. 
The net result was reduction of the legal 
fee by one-third, leaving only $351 to 
square up the $850 expense of this litiga- 
tion. This happy turn of events is added 
inducement for Ferry Beachers to put their 
shoulders to the wheel by responding to the 
appeal. 

The Ferry Beach illustrated lecture will 
be given Feb. 13 at the meeting of the 
Everyday Club in Lynn. Arrangements 
are being made by Miss Addie L. Ryder of 
Swampscott, Mass. A Ferry Beach cele- 
bration for southern Maine and eastern 
New Hampshire will take place in April at 
Biddeford through the co-operation of 
Rev. George Thorburn, within whose 
parish Ferry Beach Park lies. Speaking for 
the Connecticut Y. P. C. U. and the union 
at Bridgeport Bill Cromie is helping to 
promote a Ferry Beach program in April 
at Rev. Harold Niles’s church. The !oca- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


JANUARY STOCK TAKING 


With January the 
G. S. S. A. begins 
the last half of the 
current fiscal year. 
Just six months to 
June 380 and the 

4S closing of our books 

73g for 1939-40. Each 

year on our agenda 

for this month is a stock-taking of our re- 

sources which includes, among other 
things, finances. 

How many of our schools have pledged 
or paid a contribution to the Association? 
To those who so far have not done either, 
a reminder is sent. What treasurers have 
neglected to send in the International 
Friendship Offering taken last November? 
Several, we find, so a post card goes to the 
superintendents in those schools. And so 
on. 

This is the time of year too for payment 
to the G. 8. 8. A. of the per capita ‘‘tax.” 
Every church school is asked to pay 5 
cents for each member on its roll, including 
teachers and officers. This is an important 
means of income—not a burden on any 
group, but when totaled at the end of the 
year constituting a considerable sum. 
Schools in “unorganized” states send their 
per capita payments direct to the G. S. 
S. A. as a letter which has just gone to them 
requests. In states where a Sunday school 
association is functioning payment is 
asked for by the state treasurer or secretary 
and is in turn sent to that person, who 
forwards it to the G.S.S. A. 

In addition to schools, many individuals 
who believe that religious education is a 
primary concern these days, have pledged 
to the Association’s work. Some of these 
pledges were signed payable in November, 
some in December, some in January. 
While many have sent in their checks, 
several are still to come. With the 
“busyness” of the holiday season over, it 
is hoped these good people will find it con- 
venient to make payment during the cur- 
rent month. 

To every school and every individual 
who, by payment of per capita or a con- 
tribution, thereby helps to guarantee the 
on-going of a much needed work, we ex- 
tend our grateful thanks and appreciation. 
What you entrust to us is carefully ex- 
pended. 


* * 


WHAT TO DO ON SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOONS 


Here is a list of suggestions compiled 
by Miss Mildred C. Widber, Children’s 
Work Secretary of the Division of Christian 
Education of the Congregational Church. 
It is part of an article in the current issue 
of Children’s Religion and has grown out 
of many conferences with parents across 
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REAL TEACHING 


* + © ++ 


The great end of instruction is not 
to stamp our minds on the young, . 
but to stir up their own; not to make 
them see with our eyes, but to look 
inquiringly and steadily with their 
own; not to give them a definite 
amount of knowledge, but to in- 
spire a fervent love of truth; not to | 
form an outward regularity, but to 
touch inward springs; not to bur- 
den the memory, but to quicken and 
strengthen the power of thought, to 
awaken the conscience, so that they 
may discern and approve for them- 
selves what is everlastingly right 
and good. 

William Ellery Channing. 
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the country. Always, the writer says, 
some parent is sure to ask something like 
this: ‘“How shall we meet the Sunday 
afternoon movie competition? Home to 
our boy seems a quiet place when compared 
to attending the movies with his pals.” 

“So,” says Miss Widber, “I began com- 
piling a list of the activities which children 
and parents could enjoy together which 
might evoke warm, quiet content or bub- 
bling fun now, and in the years to come 
glad and happy memories. The list grew 
and grew, until it had to be classified. 
With it grew the conviction that nothing, 
not good works, not rest alone, not grown-up 
pursuits, nor any outside demands should be 
allowed to scatter the family as individuals 
for all of Sunday afternoon and evening. 
Some of that time should be kept for family 
fun and fellowship.” 


Indoors 


Read aloud. 

Work on any collections: stamps, stones, 
clippings, or pictures. 

Plan and make family Christmas cards. 
Enjoy music; make music; develop a 
family orchestra; have a good sing. 
Prepare and enjoy a simple evening meal, 
served informally. This may be done by 
the children when old enough. 

Pop corn; make candy; make surprise 
sandwiches, or simple dessert for supper. 
Appoint one member of the family each 
week to prepare a special surprise or 
treat; a song, recitation, dramatization 
(perhaps using other members); choose 
a story or poems to be read; make place 
cards or favors, ete. 


Out-of-Doors 
Hike: to see a special view, to enjoy a 


sunset; to call on a more distant friend 
or relative; just to enjoy a good hike. 


Take pictures (photography has become: 
an art). 
Make blueprints. 
Sketch, paint. 
Cook out-of-doors. 
Picnic. 

In the City 
Explore your museums. Some have 
special exhibits of children’s work; some 
have exhibits for children. Go to the 
fine arts museums as well as museums of 
natural history. Enjoy only a few ex- 
hibits at a time; too much museum look-- 
ing minus preparation, or a chance to- 
look carefully, may be tiresome or dis- 
appointing. 
Enjoy your parks. 
Hear some truly great musician. 
Pretend you are visitors from another 
state. What historical places would 
you surely plan to see? What outstand- 
ing institutions? What place of beauty? 
Have you and your children seen them?” 
Do you know their story? 


* * 


A NEW BOOK ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The Church and 
Adult Education. 
By Bernard E. Me— 
land. (American: 

¥ Association for 
Adult Education. 
$1.00.) 
<a In the compass 

~ of a hundred pages 
Dr. Meland has essayed a swift survey of 
significant types of adult education ac-— 
tually being carried on in American 
churches today. His running comment on. 
his findings and his comparisons between 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish enter-— 
prises are of great interest to those con-- 
cerned with adult education. Everyone 
who is aware of the problems of the local 
church will be heartened by the reports of 
vital contributions made by certain. 
churches. Forums, study groups, lecture 
courses, reading clubs, Schools of Life,. 
sermon series and a score of other devices. 
are being used to help modern people adjust 
themselves to a changing world. The 
modern emphasis on worship as the primary” 
function of the church is thrown into de-- 
cided contrast with the church that is. 
making its main work that of education. 
Says Dr. Meland, “The modern church is. 
becoming an educating church.” 

Jewish adult education tends to em- 
phasize the cultural background of Judaism,,. 
while Catholic enterprises are not entirely 
free from the dogmatic interpretations of 
the church. Certain aspects of the Protes-- 
tant emphasis are evangelical in motive. 
There are cases where adult education is. 
used as a catchword to stimulate church. 
attendance, but for the most part, at thir 
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stage, most of the effort is moving toward 
worthy educational goals. 

The education of workers in the churches 
is an effort that has been only started; 
classes in labor union technique and 
economic interpretation are to be found 
prominent in a few places, but neglected 
in the main. 

So far as Protestant adult education re- 
veals any distinctive trend, it is toward 
preparing people for social change, ac- 
cording to Harry C. Munro, of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
“Education for social action represents 
the one singular emphasis, in so far as Prot- 
estant adult education has achieved a dis- 
tinctive trend,” he says. 

Dr. Meland notes that the basic issue in 
adult education at the moment is whether 
the emphasis should be on helping the in- 
dividual to live a full life, or whether it 
should lead to special action in order to 
fashion an order of living that does justice 
to human possibilities. Both the individual! 
and the social emphasis are important, and 
neither should be obscured at the expense 
of the other. But it should not be over- 
looked that these two points of view stem 
out of different philosophies, different 
pasts, and different views of the future. 
While they cannot be immediately corre- 
lated, and while tensions are bound to be 
felt, the church in democratic America 
hopes ‘‘to find a way to encourage complete 
growth of the individual and at the same 


time further the well-being of the nation.” 

This book is a timely sounding of adult 
education in our churches. It helps us to 
measure the flood. The thumbnail re- 
ports of work being done in certain centers 
are suggestive and challenging. Adult 
education is surely transforming the 
character of the work done in many pro- 
gressive churches, and the frank hope is 
expressed that it may be a force in trans- 
forming creatively the whole social pattern 
of our day. 

M.A. Kapp. 


This book has been added to the G. S. 
8. A. Loan Library. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the G. S. 
S. A. staff will attend the midwinter meet- 
ing of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, to be held in Chicago 
the first week in February. She will also 
represent the Universalist Council of 
Executives at the meeting of the Mid-West 
Institute Board to be held at St. Paul’s 
Church during the same week. 


“Last year the young people made 
enough money above expenses from using 
the Potterton lectures, to send one rep- 
resentative to Ferry Beach. We hope we 
can do better this coming year, if we try 
something of the kind again.’”’ So writes 
Mrs. A. W. Altenbern of Woodsville, N. H. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE CLINTON 
CIRCUIT 


The first definite preparations for 
Christmas in the Clinton Circuit began 
early in November, when a leader of a 
group of girls in Massachusetts wrote Mrs. 
Bryant concerning the number of ‘‘doll- 
age” girls in our midst, as her group 
wanted to provide some well dressed dolls 
for their little Southern sisters. 

Soon thereafter packages of Christmas 
items and toys began to arrive at the par- 
sonage. These were carefully checked and 
selections made so as to provide all the 
children in our church schools with a re- 
membrance from their Northern friends. 
This, of course, was wholly done in the 
secrecy of the parsonage, and required 
many long hours of planning and prepara- 
tion by the “‘lady of the manse.”’ 

The church schools at Red Hill and 
Clinton were preparing special programs 
for the occasion. Red Hill worked up a 
program of miscellaneous recitations and 
songs, while Clinton prepared a Nativity 
pageant. 

The Christmas tree and program at Red 
Hill were held on Saturday night, Dec. 23. 
In spite of the downpour of rain a good- 
sized group gathered to participate in, and 
witness, the festivities. The church was 


well decorated with seasonal evergreens, 
including holly, cedars and long-leaf pines. 
A beautiful cedar bearing many decorations 
and illuminated with a myriad of lights 
graced the center of the rostrum. The 
program was concluded with ‘‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol’ read by Mrs. R. F. 
Royall of Clinton, much to the delight of 
both young and older members of the 
group. Just at this time Santa arrived and 
quickened the hearts of all present by pass- 
ing oranges and apples, besides superin- 
tending the passing of gifts from the tree. 

If those who had sent dolls could have 
seen the faces of the little girls who re- 
ceived them at this time, they certainly 
would have felt well rewarded for their in- 
terest and effort in sending them. The 
writer, in speaking with one little miss, 
learned that it was the first “real dolly” 
she had ever received, and it was “‘just the 
one I wanted.’’ Some of the dolls came 
back to church school and church services 
the following day. 

The Nativity pageant, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. R. F. Royall, was given at 
Clinton on Sunday night. There was no 
other program. The occasion was truly a 
worship service. The pageant was given 
in candlelight amid a setting of evergreens 
and flowers. The choir wore their new 


vestments for the first time on this occasion. 

The junior class of the Clinton church 
school, with Mrs. R. A. McCullen as 
teacher, will have a Christmas party on 
“old” Christmas. 

We wish we were able to express the 
sincere appreciation of the entire circuit 
to all those whose contributions assisted 
in making this Christmas a joy and spirit- 
ual enrichment for all the people of the 
circuit. 

Ordell E. Bryant. 


* * 
CHRISTMAS IN ROCKY MOUNT 


We had one of the best, if not the best, 
Christmas seasons in Rocky Mount of 
any during the past five years. Our special 
services began Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17, 
with a five o’clock “White Gifts to the 
King” service. The sixty-five members of 
our Sunday school (grown to this number 
from the two of five years ago) took part 
in this service along with the members 
of the congregation. 

The result was a table piled high with 
all kinds of packages of food which were 
afterwards used by the Mission Circle 
toward filling bushel baskets to distribute 
to needy families. These baskets were 
made ready Friday afternoon and taken 
around by a committee of men Saturday 
morning. 

On Saturday evening at seven o’clock 
the Sunday school gathered in the social 
room of the church for its annual Christ- 
mas tree party. This was highly successful 
from every standpoint. Many toys and 
games were received from friends in the 
North and in addition $8.00 was raised 
locally to be used to make the party com- 
plete. Fruit and candy were distributed 
with each toy. A pageant showing Christ- 
mas manger scenes was presented by some 
of the older pupils. 

The morning service on Dec. 24 was 
given to the subject uppermost in all minds. 
The vested choir (now increased to twenty- 
nine) sang special music. 

Perhaps the most impressive service of 
the season was the candlelight vesper ser- 
vice at five o’clock on the 24th. Subdued 
light and the singing of carols by the choir 
added much to this occasion. All day on 
the 24th a candle was left lighted in mem- 
ory of Clara Barton, and it was from the 
flame that two young ladies lighted their 
long white candles, afterward passing from 
pew to pew to light the smaller ones that 
had previously been distributed to the 
congregation. The minister spoke briefly 
of Christianity as the light that all should 
carry to the world, and read “The Christ- 
mas Candle,’ an appropriate poem by 
Grace Noll Crowell. Several visitors who 
had never been in our church before de- 
clared this to be the most impressive church 
service they had ever attended and ex- 
pressed a desire that we should call. 
They, like many others, had heard about 
our church through the radio. 

W. H. Skeels. 
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WALTHAM CHURCH HOLDS 
SUCCESSFUL FAIR 


The Church of Our Father, Waltham, 
Mass., held a very successful parish fair on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 6 and 7, all 
organizations co-operating. The sum of 
$400 was realized. It included a roast 
beef dinner in charge of the Men’s Club, a 
one-act play by the Junior Guild of young 
ladies and the Murray Club of young 
people of high school age, and a penny 
sale. 

The church united with the other north 
side churches on Thanksgiving day. The 
church and church schoo! contributed to 
the Thanksgiving offering of non-perishable 
foods, money, etc., distributed by the 
Social Service League of the town for 
needy families. The ‘‘White Gift” service 
was held Dec. 10 for the benefit of the 
Suffolk School, Va. The Junior Guild 
dressed dolls, and sixteen were sent to the 
girls at Friendly House, N. C., for Christ- 
mas. The Junior Guild also held a card 
party recently. Part of the proceeds were 
used for redecorating the parlor furniture. 

The combined church school and parish 
Christmas party was held Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 19. The school presented a 
play, ‘‘Star Dust,” under the direction of 
Miss Harriet Pownall. The choir held 
its Christmas party on Friday evening, 
Dec. 22. 

On Dec. 29 the members of the pastor’s 
council were entertained at dinner at the 
parsonage and plans were made for the new 
year. 


DR. FREDERIC S. LEE, 
WORLD-FAMOUS 
PHYSIOLOGIST, DIES 


Dr. Frederic Schiller Lee, one of the 
world’s leading physiologists, retired pro- 
fessor of physiology at Columbia Univer- 
sity and former president of the New York 
Botanical Garden, died Dec. 14 in Waverly 
Sanatorium, Columbia, N.-C., after a long 
illness. He was eighty years old. 

Born in Canton, N. Y., he was the son 
of Rey. John Stebbins Lee, first president 
of St. Lawrence University, and Elmina 
Bennett Lee. 

Author, translator and editor of numer- 
ous books and papers on physiology, he was 
an authority on the phenomena of muscular 
contraction. He was an editor of The 
American Journal of Physiology, of The 
Columbia University Quarterly, and a trustee 
of the Columbia University Press. 

Dr. Lee received degrees from St. Law- 
rence University and from Johns Hopkins 
University, and worked on physiological 
research with Carl Ludwig and Max von 
Frey in Leipzig, Germany. 

He was on the faculty of St. Lawrence 
University, Bryn Mawr College and Co- 
lumbia University. He was Jesup lecturer, 


member of the Columbia University Coun- 
cil, Cutter lecturer at Harvard Medical 
School and Parker lecturer at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In the World War as industrial fatigue 
expert he aided the National Defense 
Council. He was consulting physiologist 
of the United States Health Service and in 
1918 was sent to Europe on a special mis- 


sion to investigate industrial conditions in- 


munitions factories. He also served on a 
New York state commission to study ven- 
tilation in schools. ‘ 

He was president of the Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine, of the 
Harvey Society, and of the American 
Physiological Society; chairman of the 
Federation of American Societies for Ex- 
perimental Biology and vice-president of 
Institut Marey, France. 

In 1901 he married Miss Laura Billings, 
who died last year. Surviving are a son, 
Frederick Billings Lee, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Julia Lee MeDill. 

Funeral services were held Dec. 17 at 
the First Congregational Church, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 


TAR HEEL UNIVERSALIST 
NEEDS $100 


Discussion at the quarterly meeting of 
the Association of the Churches of the 
Larger Hope, held at the Clinton, N. C., 
church Sunday, Dec. 31, centered round 
the erection of a building to house the 
printing equipment of the Tar Heel Uni- 
versalist. The equipment, the personal 
property of Rev. O. E. Bryant, has been 
housed for the past eight years in a shed 
beside the garage, in reality the parsonage 
woodshed. Both garage and shed are in 
sad state. The circuit has enough money 
to build a new garage, but is desirous of 
putting up a building big enough to include 
the printing equipment and have a wood- 
shed as well; $100 is required for the work. 

Dr. H. L. Canfield was the speaker at 
both the morning and afternoon sessions 
of the meeting. Officers elected for 1940 
were: President, Mrs. E. P. Matthews (re- 
elected); vice-president, E. H. Lee; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Horace Ward. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who would like to attend the regular 
monthly meeting of the Universalist 
Woman’s Alliance of Boston and vicinity, 
to be held at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, on Friday, Jan. 19, at eleven 
a.m. Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke will 
speak on ‘“‘Wider Humanity.” 

Luncheon will be served, price thirty- 
five cents, for which reservations should be 
made with Mrs. Spear by Jan. 16, 


GOLDEN CROSS DEDICATED 
IN PROVIDENCE 


A beautiful golden cross was dedicated 
at the morning service Dec. 24 in the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I. 
It was the gift of Miss Marion L. Gardiner 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Leander 
Gardiner. 

The church school Christmas party was 
held Friday, Dec. 22. The primary depart- 
ment recited Christmas pieces and Santa 
Claus was there with gifts for all the chil- 
dren. ‘‘The Hope of the World,” a can- 
tata, was presented by the choir at the 
candlelight service Christmas Eve. Re- 
cently a bean supper and entertainment 
was put on by the Church Fellowship. 
Also recently the Young People’s Christian 
Union entertained the young people’s group 
from Plymouth Union Congregational 
Church. 

A union watch night service was held 
Dec. 81 by the Mediator and First Uni- 
versalist Churches. It started at 10 p. m. 
and at midnight refreshments were served 
by members of the First Church. During 
the service Miss Edith Conklin showed 
color motion pictures of the World’s Fair, 
which she visited in the spring and fall, 
and the Mediator young people put on a 
one-act play entitled “For Services Ren- 
dered.’”’ The cast comprised Misses Betty 
Bosworth and Margaret Armitage and 
Messrs. John McCallum and John Wood. 
Arthur Braman, also of the Mediator group, 
told the history of some of the hymns sung. 


WOODSVILLE CHURCH 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Woodsville, N. H., 
was held Jan. 3 and the following officers 
were elected: Moderator, E. A. Janes; 
trustee for three years, Dennis Rouhan; 
clerk, Mrs. Fred Wright; treasurer, H. 8. 
Mitchell; collector, Mrs. Mary D. Randall; 
auditor, Lyman Wheelock. John Straw, 
retiring trustee, was chosen deacon, re- 
placing Dennis Rouhan, resigned. All or- 
ganizations were reported active and in 
splendid financial condition despite dif- 
ficult times. The desire also was expressed 
to proceed as a united church under the 
leadership of Dr. Robert Cummins, the 
General Superintendent. 

The League of Youth, larger and more 
active than last year, besides a full sched- 
ule for the year plans another series of il-. 
lustrated drama services. This group 
assisted in the play “ChristmasWindows”’ 
and conducted the Christmas candlelight 
service and sang carols, besides providing 
Christmas gifts for the children of a 
family that otherwise would have been 
without. 

The Leagaide, a group of the younger 
women, elected the following officers: 
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President, Mrs. Mildred Christopher; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Nina Mitchell; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Ethel Cooper; 
secretary, Mrs. Gladys Worden; treasurer, 
Miss Ruby Miller. This group gave gifts 
as well as cookies and ice cream to all at 
the church schoo! Christmas party. More 
and more these women are co-operating 
with the older women and taking over 
some of their burdens. 

The Mary D. Randall Women’s League 
—long the mainstay of the church—held 
its annual meeting Jan. 4. The treasurer’s 
report showed that they had earned more 
than $1200 during the year. The big event 
was the golden jubilee fair and turkey sup- 
per which netted over $425. Mrs. Randall, 
having observed her eighty-second birth- 
day Jan. 2, was surprised by the appearance 
of a cake which all enjoyed. Officers 
elected were: President, Mrs. Henry Car- 
penter; vice-president, Mrs. George Sar- 
gent; secretary, Mrs. Fred Wright, treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary D. Randall. With Mrs. 
Nelson Aiken as chairman the League will 
sponsor a series of teas. 


CELEBRATE SEVENTIETH 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


The First Universalist Church of Win- 
throp, N. Y., reports that two of its mem- 
bers, Mr. and Mrs. A. Emery, eighty-nine 
and eighty-six years old respectively, cele- 
brated their seventieth wedding anniver- 
sary Dec. 30. 

This church, which is fifty-one years old 
and has had 175 student pastors in that 
time, is thriving. The young peple held 
their usual Hallowe’en party in the social 
hall; the annual fair and meat pie supper in 
December was attended by a goodly 
group; Christmas exercises under the su- 
pervision of Miss Leila Clifford were en- 
joyed by an enthusiastic audience who 
evidenced much interest in the reading of a 
letter fram Jeffrey Campbell, successful 
student pastor of the church from 1931 to 
1935, who, because of unusual work with 
young people’s organizations in the United 
States, was granted a year’s scholarship in 
Oxford University, but due to war con- 
ditions was transferred to Aberystwyth, 
Wales, for study. 


EXHIBITION OF DOLLS 
AT ATTLEBORO 
CHURCH 


An exhibition of 135 dolls, the property 
of Mrs. J. L. Sweet and Mrs. H. E. Sweet, 
and a dozen belonging to Penelope Baker, 
was held at the Murray Universalist 
Church in Attleboro, Mass. The dolls 
were dressed in the costume of the country 
where purchased and attracted much at- 
tention. 

At the December meeting of the Men’s 
Club, following supper an exhibition and 
talk on birds was given by Arthur Hazlet 
of the Y. M.C.A. 

The Christmas sale of the Women’s 
Benevolent Society was held in the church 


vestry recently with the usual turkey sup- 
per. 

On Christmas morning a “White Gifts 
to the King’’ service was held and at five 
p. m. a candlelight srevice with carol 
singing sponsored by the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Following this meeting 
some fifteen members gathered at the home 
of Dr. I. V. Lobdell, the pastor, and after 
refreshments started on a round of carol 
singing to the sick and shut-ins in the 
parish and others in convalescent and old 
people’s homes. Dr. Lobdell accompanied 
the group. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 45) 

tion of the metropolitan Boston Ferry 
Beach affair will be announced later. 

Mr. Thorburn reports that the waters of 
Saco Bay have again washed out the front 
road where it turns sharply into Beach 
Street near Camp Ellis. The city rebuilt 
this section of the road late last spring but 
took no steps to counteract erosion. As a 
result many tons of gravel have mixed 
with the sand. 

Rev. Weston A. Cate, vice-president, 
R. F. Needham, secretary, and Mrs. 
Minot Inman, director of the F. B. P. A., 
met with the Council of Executives at 
Universalist Headquarters last month and 
discussed many matters relating to the 
program, facilities and management. The 
parley was very worth while and is in ac- 
cord with the ‘‘united church” policy ad- 
vocated by Dr. Cummins. The 1940 in- 
stitute calendar will be announced soon. 

Mrs. Minot Inman is the eldest daughter 
of the late Eben Prescott, president of the 
Association from 1929 to 19385. Mrs. In- 
man was head of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid two years and is now a director of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Warren J. Guild of Arlington, 
Mass., wife of the former treasurer, is re- 
covering satisfactorily from an operation 
performed Jan. 2 at the Baker Memorial 
Hospital in Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SUPPORTS NEW 
CHURCH PROGRAM 

At a special meeting of the executive 
board of the New Hampshire State Con- 
vention, held Dec. 29, a resolution was 
adopted endorsing the program of unifica- 
tion and expansion as revealed in the re- 
port of Dr. Robert Cummins at the General 
Convention at Washington last October, 
and pledging co-operation in carrying it 
out as far as possible. 


CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, 
JEWISH LEADERS TO MEET 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders 
in the field of religious education will 
meet in Washington, D. C., Jan. 15-17, at 
the Willard Hotel for a series of informal 
round table discussions concerning the most 
effective means of overcoming intergroup 


prejudices. The meeting is sponsored. by 
the Nationa! Conference of Christians and 
Jews and will have as its subject, “Keep 
Open the Channels of Inter-Group Activi- 
ties.’’ Some of the vital topics to be dis- 
cussed are: Achieving Better Under- 
standing through Educational Channels; 
Religious Education and Cultural Dif- 
ferences; Religious Education Curricula; 
How Can the Schools Attack the Bases of 
Prejudices and Antagonisms? Prominent 
members of the three faiths will participate. 


BROCKTON PASTOR 
REVIEWS 1939 


Rev. F. P. Randall, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, Brockton, Mass., 
reports that during 1939 with the co- 
operation of the city drain pipes were laid 
in Wales Avenue to carry off much of the 
water which before that had collected 
under the church building, that new win- 
dow curtains were provided by the three 
women’s clubs and the men’s club for the 
vestry and the ladies’ parlor, that a church 
school choir was organized, and that the 
church school acquired the leadership of 
a capable superintendent. Attendance at 
all services showed an increase and the 
results of the every-member canvass were 
a fifty percent increase over last year. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the Community Church of New York City. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
Federated Church in Johnson, Vt. 


VISITORS FROM 
OLINDA, ONT. 


The pastors of the Jersey (Ohio) Univer- 
salist church were happily surprised on 
Dec. 19 when five of their former parish- 
ioners from the Olinda (Ont.) church ar- 
rived for an overnight visit. They brought 
with them some fine whitefish, from a five- 
ton net which they had seen lifted from 
Lake Erie. The visitors were Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Bruner, Mr. and Mrs. A. Burk 
and Mrs. Stanley Orton, all of Ruthven, 
Ont. 


ST. JOHNSBURY 
CHURCH ENDORSES 
CUMMINS PLAN 


At the annual meeting of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Johnsbury, Vt., held in 
the Woodbury Memorial on Jan. 3 it was 
voted unanimously to adopt the Cummins 
Plan and as far as local conditions per- 
mitted to follow its suggestions, the mem- 
bers pledging their support and apprecia- 
tion of the work inaugurated by the General 
Superintendent. It was preceded by a 
parish supper the good spirit of which was 
carried over to the business meeting that 
followed. The reports from the various 
organizations affiliated with the church 
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indicated the nature and progress in work 
done over the past year. Extensive re- 
pairs have been made on the parsonage 
property. A new roof, improvements in 
the heating system, and some general re- 
pairs have been carried out on the church 
property and duly paid for. 


PERSONALS 


Word has just been received at Head- 
quarters of the death, months ago, of Rev. 
Thomas Cross, who had made his home in 
his last years with a daughter in Fall River, 
Mass. The final pastorate of Mr. Cross 
was in Orleans, Mass., where he was min- 
ister from 1920 to 1930. Previous to that 
he was settled in Oakland, Me. 


Mrs. Emerson S. Schwenk, wife of Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk of Saugus, Mass., 
spoke Sunday evening, Jan. 7, before the 
Y. P. C. U. of the Lynn, Mass., church on 
“Experiences among the Amish Brethren 
of Pennsylvania.”’ 


On Jan. 18, Dr. van Schaick will address 
the Mr. and Mrs. Club of the Inman 
Street church in Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached at 
the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 7, and delivered the ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., Jan. 8. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
O., who was primarily responsible for the 
organization of the library in the town six 
years ago, was re-elected chairman of the 
board of trustees at its January meeting, 
which office he has held since the inception 
of the library, which is sustained by funds 
from the county and state. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Canfield, now at 
Goldsboro, N. C., for the winter, celebrated 
their forty-ninth wedding anniversary 
Jan, 1. 

Carl Norman Thrasher of Lakewood, 
O., has issued a beautiful little booklet of 
five great Bible readings, each containing 
ten or a dozen verses. 


W. L. Perham, a former trustee of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
who was struck by an automobile about the 
middle of December, underwent an opera- 
tion Jan. 4 to wire together the bones of 
his leg, badly broken in the accident. 


Miss Nellie M. Adams of Brookline, 
Mass., a sister of Miss Florence I. Adams, 
associate editor of the Leader, fell in her 
home on her eightieth birthday, Jan. 3, 
breaking her ankle, and is now in the 
Osteopathic Hospital in Jamaica Plain. 


HERE AND THERE 


The Palmer (Mass.) church reports that 
the latest of many recent improvements in 
its property is an oak floor in the school 
vestibule. Last year there were four 
lighted crosses in the church tower. 


The Ladies’ Union of the Manchester 
(N. H.) church has donated $500 to the 


parish for running expenses for 1940. The 
young people also have given $10 in ap- 
preciation of what the church has done 
for them. 


Fitchburg (Mass.) starts this fall and 
winter with a junior church and a junior 
choir. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Alice I. Woodard 


Mrs. Alice I. Woodard, one of the three remaining 
active charter members of the Leominster (Mass.) 
Universalist church, died at her home in Leominster 
Dec. 26 at the age of eighty-one years. Most of her 
life was spent in Leominster. She was an honorary 
president of the Ladies’ Circle of the Universalist 
ehurch and a charter member of the Wachusett 
Grange. Her grandson, O. Herbert McKenney, 
Jr., minister of All Souls Universalist Church in 
East Boston, conducted the funeral service, assisted 
by Rev. Helene Ulrich, former pastor of the Leomin- 
ster church. 


Mrs. Louisa Lewis Scobey 


Mrs. Louisa Lewis Scobey died at her home in 
Mount Carmel, Franklin County, Ind., Jan. 1, 1940, 
from the effects of a fall in her home about a year ago 
which resulted in a hip bone fracture. 

A daughter of John W. and Catharine Campbell 
Lewis of Snow Hill, Franklin County, Ind., she was 
born Mar. 13, 1855. In 1882 she married Frank H. 
Scobey, who died in 1899. There were no children. 
She was one of a family of seven children, a brother 
and sister only now remaining, Mrs. May (Lewis) 
Lewis of Ashville, N. C., and Marcus W. Lewis of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. The family had been Universalists for over 
a century. 

Mrs. Scobey traced her ancestry back to the May- 
flower. Her forebears fought in the Indian and Colo- 
nial Wars. They were also among the first settlers of 
southeastern Indiana. All four of her great-grand- 
fathers and one great-great-grandfather fought in the 
American Revolution. 

Funeral services were held at the Sauter Funeral 
Home at Brookville, Ind., Jan. 3, with interment in 
the family lot in Mount Carmel Cemetery. 


* and are urged to attend. 


Notices 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted a letter of license as minister to Roger 
D. Bosworth as of Oct. 1, 1936, with renewal as of 
Oct. 1, 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR AGED PERSONS, INC. 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 24, 1940, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid $1 or more during the past 
year are eligible for membership in the corporation 
The business before the 
meeting will be the presentation of reports and the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The present 
condition of the home and its prospects for the future 
will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Carl Olson transferred to the Minnesota 
Convention as of Jan. 5, 1940. 
Harmon M., Gehr, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance by Maine on Oct. 18 of transfer 
of Rev. Raymond J. Baughan. 

Noted acceptance by Maine on Oct. 13 of transfer 
of Rev. D. Stanley Rawson. 

Voted to authorize the ordination of John E. Wood. 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins was appointed to confer 
the fellowship of the Massachusetts Convention at 
the time of Mr. Wood’s ordination. 

Douglas H. Robbins, Secretary pro tem. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency Ke-see 9590. 
length 31.28 M. Time:E.S. T. 
Wednesday, Jan. 17. 8.25 p. m.: “Nationalism and 
Internationalism.” 
D. Coster of Delft. 
Sunday, Jan. 21. 9.35 p.m. Devotional talk. 
Rev. W. Banning of Bentveld. 


Wave- 


New Graded Birthday Folders 


Series No. 71 


These four new series will please all children. Each package contains 
three designs for the grades: Cradle Roll, Beginners, 


Primary, and Junior. 


Very attractive. 


Price, 10 folders in a package: 25 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16°BEA CONS TREES. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wednesday, Jan. 24. 8.25 p. m.: “Nationalism and 

Internationalism in Literature.’’ 

D. Coster of Delft. 

Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O. 
studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 
land. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Jan. 16-19: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

Jan. 23-26: Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Feb. 6-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., Com- 
munity Church of New York. 


DOLLAR in DIMES for 


Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Local and Suburban 


Feb. 18-16: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Feb. 20-23: Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 1: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D. D., 
First Church of Christ in Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Mar. 13: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Mar. 14: Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., Super- 
intendent, Universalist General Convention. 

Mar. 15: Rev. Ralph M. Timberlake, President, 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 

In Holy Week, March 18-22 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., will preach at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


n, 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New Bagian town. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
*“ Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“If Americans do not believe in individualism, the rights 


of minorities, tolerance and mercy, they will of course 


lose them. If they do believe in them, they must increase 


their practice of them.”—Raymond Gram Swing. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 
Mrs. Youngbride: ‘Jack, those banks 
are frauds! Didn’t you tell me that they 


would lend money on notes?” cA Book that Breaks New Ground in 
Husband: ‘‘Certainly, dear.”’ 


Mrs. Youngbride: “Well, they won’t. cAmerican Life and Letters 
I took these lovely ones you wrote to me 
before we were married, and the cashier 
read them and laughed, but he would not 
let me have a cent on them.’”’—Exchange. 


* * 


“Boy, I’m scared! I just got a letter 


from a man telling me he’d shoot me if I 
didn’t stay away from his daughter.” j h ( 'h 

‘Well, all you have to do is stay away e ; aractetrs 
from his daughter.” 


“Yeah, but he didn’t sign his name.’’— in 
Exchange. 


* * 


Magistrate: “You cannot drive now e 
for two years, for you’re a danger to Tales of a Wayside Inn 
pedestrians.” 

Defendant: ‘But, your honor, my B 
living depends on it.”’ tf 


Magistrate: ‘‘So does theirs.” —E xchange. ? 
+o John van Schaick, Jr. 
A third-year student in a civics class 
in a local high school was asked to de- 
fine ‘‘Naturalization.’”’ He wrote gravely 
enough: ‘‘Naturalization is a series of red 


tapes through which an alien must go to Based on the articles that appeared 
become a citizen.’’—Boston Globe. 
ee ee ae in The Christian Leader, but revised, 


Scotchman were planning a picnic. Said 


the Singlishiman, “twill (bring the food! enlarged and illustrated, and includ- 
Said the Irishman, “I will bring the drink!” 

Said the Scotchman, “I will bring my ing 4 large collection of hitherto 
brother!’’—Exchange. 


unpublished letters of Longfellow, 


This is the way to write a thoroughly 
angry business letter: “Sir: My typist be- 4 
ing a lady, cannot take down what I think Monti, and Parsons 
of you. I, being a gentleman, cannot write 
it. You, being neither, can guess it all.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Teacher: “I always tell the children to 
emulate the industrious ant.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Well, at least they are 
emulating the industrious termite. They’re 


eating me out of house and home.”—Exz- UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
change. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


ohne gw ete ee Ss S678 ee 0S Oe 6 Ew ale a we wi 6 oe 66 @ @ ey wi ce a eete Pai ae te ene ee 


The pessimist was suffering from rheu- 
matism. “Every bone in my body aches,” At $1.50 each send INC Bi) 5 5-4. +) ot. one Gee copies of 
he complained. 

“You ought to be glad you are not a 
herring,” said the optimist —Exchange. 

* * 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


Office Caller: “‘Where are you going in 
such a hurry?” 

Boss: “Sh! I’m leaving. I’ve just dis- 
charged my secretary by the dictaphone.’’ 
—Exchange. 


i ee ee a 


* * 


Nervous Employer: “Thomas, I wish [| § «UM -- -+------ +e eases. SPADE 
you wouldn’t whistle at your work.” 

Office Boy: “I ain’t working, sir. I’m 
only whistling.”’—Exchange. 


